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President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev Exchange Views on Holding 
Security Council Meeting on Middle East at Summit Level 


Following are two exchanges of correspond- 
ence between President Eisenhower and Nikita 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
together with a White House statement on Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s letter of July 19. 


FIRST EXCHANGE 


The President to Premier Khrushchev 
White House press release dated July 22 


JuLy 22, 1958 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have received your 


communication of July 19. 

May I assure you that the establishment and 
maintenance of a just peace is the dominant in- 
fluence in American policy. I cannot agree that 
the United States has acted in Lebanon in a man- 
ner calculated to disturb the peace. Rather it is 
motivated by the purpose of helping stop acts of 
violence, fomented from without, designed to 
destroy the genuine independence and integrity 
of that small nation. Such a process, if un- 
checked, would have grave implications for all 
small nations everywhere. 

The manner in which you have chosen to ex- 
press yourself is hardly calculated to promote the 
atmosphere of calm reasonableness which, you 
correctly say, should replace the presently over- 
heated atmosphere. 

I am not aware of any factual basis for your 
extravagantly expressed fear of the danger of 
general war. 

What has happened in regard to Lebanon is 
this: 

On Monday, July 14, the lawful Government 
of Iraq was violently overthrown. On the same 
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day a comparable plot against the Kingdom of 
Jordan was discovered and barely thwarted. The 
Government of Lebanon, which had already for 
some months been subjected to indirect aggres- 
sion from without, appealed to the United States 
for instant assistance. In the light of the devel- 
opments in neighboring Iraq and Jordan, it felt 
that nothing less than immediate help would 
make it possible to preserve the independence and 
integrity of Lebanon. The United States re- 
sponded to this appeal.’ We knew that the plea 
was based upon solid facts that showed that Leb- 
anon was gravely menaced. 

Surely, it is not “aggression” thus to help a 
small nation maintain its independence. 

You speak of “armed conflict in the Near or 
Middle East”. There has been the bloody coup 
in Iraq, the plot to assassinate those who compose 
the Government of Jordan, and the civil strife in 
Lebanon fomented from without. Otherwise, I 
know of no “armed conflict”. Unless those of 
aggressive disposition are far gone in folly, they 
would not start war because Lebanon, with a pop- 
ulation of about 114 million, is helped to main- 
tain its integrity and independence. The real 
danger of war would come if one small nation 
after another were to be engulfed by expansionist 
and aggressive forces supported by the Soviet 
Union. 

We do not want to see a repetition of the pro- 
gressive destruction of the independence of small 
nations which occurred during the 1930s and 
which led to the Second World War. 
quiescent in aggression, be it direct or indirect, 


To be ac- 


is not the road to peace. 
This does not mean that the United States is 
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dedicated to a perpetuation of the status quo in 
the Arab world. The United States recognizes 
and sympathizes with the yearning of the Arab 
peoples for a greater nationalistic unity. For 
example, the United States promptly recognized 
the United Arab Republic, bringing together 
Egypt and Syria, as soon as it was apparent that 
the change was accepted by the people concerned 
and after the new government had undertaken 
to meet the normally applied international 
standards. 

But it is one thing to change the international 
status quo by orderly and peaceful processes, and 
another thing to change it by indirect aggression. 
Such processes cannot be reconciled with a peace- 
ful world or with the ideals of the United Nations 
which recognizes the equal rights of nations large 
and small and the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person. 

The action of the United States in relation to 
Lebanon was fully in accord with the accepted 
principles of international law and with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. The Government of 
Lebanon was one which had been chosen by freely 
held, peaceful, nationwide elections only a little 
over a year ago. The appeal to the United States 
was made by the President of Lebanon with the 
full approval of the Cabinet. When last week 
the Soviet Union introduced in the United Na- 
tions Security Council a Resolution condemning 
our action in Lebanon, that Resolution received 
only one vote—that of the Soviet Union itself. I 
also note that efforts were made within the Secu- 
rity Council to provide Lebanon with increased 
protection from the United Nations so as to pre- 
serve its integrity and independence, thus per- 
mitting United States forces promptly to be 
withdrawn. There were two such proposals, each 
defeated by the one vetoing vote of the Soviet 
Union.’ 

How does the Soviet Union reconcile its allega- 
tion that United States forces in Lebanon endan- 
ger world peace with the veto of these two 
proposals? 

Am I to conclude, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Soviet Union seeks by imputing to others war 
motives and itself boasting of its nuclear and 
ballistic missile power, to divert attention from 


* Tbid., Mar. 17, 1958, p. 418. 
*For background, see ibid., Aug. 4, 1958, p. 186. 
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the steady erosion of the independence of small 
nations? Are we, as civilized peoples, to accept 
the increasing use of violence, murder and ter- 
rorism as instruments of international policy? 
If so, this constitutes the real danger to peace. 
The United States will steadfastly oppose that 
danger and seek to strengthen the established 
processes of international law and order. 

The Soviet Union, by its constant abuse of its 
veto power in the Security Council—its veto of 
today was the 85th—would tear down, and not 
strengthen, the orderly processes which the na- 
tions have established for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Your present proposal seems further calculated 
to derogate from the authority and prestige of 
the United Nations. What you propose amounts 
in effect to five nations, without sanction of the 
United Nations and without conformity with its 
Charter, reaching what you call “recommenda- 
tions” regarding the Near and Middle East 
which would then be submitted to the United 
Nations Security Council. But in reality such 
so-called “recommendations” would be decisions 
and the process would in effect make the United 
Nations into a “rubber stamp” for a few great 
powers. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, when procedures 
are sought to be improvised to meet what is al- 
leged to be a situation of great urgency, this can 
scarcely be expected to save time. It raises a 
whole series of new problems which must be con- 
sidered by the various nations that might consult 
together, and by others which might feel that 
they were improperly omitted and which are 
deeply concerned with the Near and Middle 
Fast. 

If, indeed, the Soviet Union seriously believes 
that there is an imminent threat to world peace, 
it is bound by the United Nations Charter to 
take the matter to the Security Council. By 
Article 24 of the United Nations Charter, the 
Soviet Union, with other members of the United 
Nations, has conferred on the Security Council 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security”, and all the 
members have agreed that, in these matters, it 
“acts on their behalf.” It is also agreed that that 
Council has the responsibility to “determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace” and to “de- 
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cide what measures shall be taken . . . to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security”. 
Surely this solemn undertaking ought to be 
respected. 

The Security Council is already dealing with 
certain phases of the problem alluded to by your 
note. If you or we believe that other aspects of 
this problem or other problems should be ur- 
gently dealt with in the interest of peace, then 
it lies open to any of us to enlarge the scope of 
the Security Council consideration. Further- 
more, under the Charter, members of govern- 
ment, including Heads of Government and 
Foreign Ministers, may represent a member 
nation at the Security Council. If such a meet- 
ing were generally desired, the United States 
would join in following that orderly procedure. 

I do not, of course, exclude the discussion, out- 
side the United Nations, of world or regional 
problems, not posing alleged imminent threats to 
the peace. I cannot but deplore the persistent 
refusal of your Government for so many months 
to agree to the adequate preparation of a “summit” 
meeting at which we could exchange considered 
views on the great problems which confront the 
world. The Ambassadors of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States were negotiating 
at Moscow with your Foreign Minister to develop 
a list of topics which might lend themselves to 
considered and useful discussion at a summit meet- 
ing. These negotiations were broken off by your 
Government on June 16th. 

In conclusion, I venture to express in most 
earnest terms my hope that the Soviet Government 
will unite with us for real peace. The longing of 
mankind for peace is too precious to be used for 
ulterior purposes. I hope that ways can be found 
to act for peace in accordance with the standards 
prescribed by the Charter of the United Nations. 
All the world, I believe, knows that peace with 
justice is the dedication of the American nation. 
We have in the past sacrificed greatly for that 
devotion. We have loyally complied with the 
pledge we made, by the United Nations Declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942, to renounce any aggran- 
dizement for ourselves. Just as we shall resist 
any efforts to use love of peace to mask aggression, 
so we shall equally never fail to take any step, at 


4For a Department announcement of June 16, see ibid., 
July 7, 1958, p. 12. 
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any sacrifice, which will genuinely promote the 
cause of peace and justice in the world. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicutr D. EIsENHOWER 


White House Statement ° 


The United States is carefully studying the 
Soviet note and intends promptly, after appro- 
priate consultations, to make a calm and con- 
structive response. It will not undercut and, we 
hope, will enhance the work of the United Na- 
tions, which has been so well begun. We think 
it vital that the work of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council energetically go on. 


Premier Khrushchev to the President 
Unofficial translation 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The course of the recent events 
shows that we are now living through one of the most 
responsible moments of history, that the world has been 
placed on the brink of a catastrophe. Alarm is gripping 
the minds of people in all continents, popular masses 
are coming into motion, realizing as they do that a war 
conflagration, wherever it begins, may spread to all the 
world. 

As allies in past battles, we know, although in different 
degrees, what the blood and ruins of the past world war 
were like. We realize what horrors a new war can bring 
to mankind, and we have no moral right to play with 
fire in the powder magazine into which the world has 
been turned because of the arms race. 

Under these conditions the armed intervention started 
by the United States in Lebanon, and then by Britain in 
Jordan, and the danger of an intervention looming large 
over Iraq and all the states of the Arab world, may 
bring about extremely dangerous and unpredictable con- 
sequences, can set off a chain reaction which it would 
be impossible to arrest. 

We address you not from positions of intimidation, but 
from positions of reason. If there can be any talk of 
intimidation, it should be referred to the irresponsible 
military leaders of the United States, such as the com- 
mander of the American Sixth Fleet, who are now dili- 
gently engaged in it. With a zest worthy of a better 
cause, he pronounces such provocative speeches that if he 
were a citizen of countries which have prohibited military 
propaganda, he would have been arraigned before a court, 
or submitted to a medical check-up and placed in a mad- 
house because such statements can be made only by a 
criminal or a person out of his senses. The laurels of this 
naval commander have deprived of sleep the Secretary for 
Defense also. 


? Read to news correspondents on June 20 by James C. 
Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President (White House 
press release). 
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We know that the United States has atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, we know that you have an air force and navy. 
But you are also well aware that the Soviet Union, too, 
possesses atomic and hydrogen bombs, an air force and 
a navy, plus ballistic missiles of all types, including inter- 
continental ones. However, we believe that at this mo- 
mentous hour it would be more reasonable not to bring 
the heated atmosphere to a boiling point, it is sufficiently 
inflammable as it is. The statesmen of countries must 
seek for solutions not by means of fanning war psychosis, 
but reasonably and calmly, so as to rule out war and 
insure world peace. 

What do the United States and Great Britain want to 
achieve by landing their forces in Lebanon and Jordan? 

You explain the armed intervention in Lebanon by 
President Chamoun’s request to help him combat aggres- 
sion. But an internal struggle is under way in Lebanon, 
and the events in that country prior to the landing of the 
American troops could in no way be classed as direct or 
indirect aggression by other states, a fact confirmed by 
the United Nations observers and the United Nations 
Secretary General. An internal struggle was going on 
there and you yourself have confirmed this. 

The principle of noninterference of other states in the 
internal strife going on in this or that country is a gen- 
erally recognized standard of international law. It is 
not for me to tell you that the American people and their 
government categorically objected in the past to foreign 
interference in the American civil war, in the struggle 
between the South and the North. I do not even mention 
the fact that in the case of Lebanon, the Lebanese Pres- 
ident’s appeal to the United States was not supported by 
the Parliament of that country, and the speaker of Par- 
liament strongly protested against the American armed 
intervention. Consequently, the “invitation” sent by 
Chamoun has no constitutional power. 

The same situation prevails in Jordan, where the Brit- 
ish troops have been sent not to uphold the interests of 
the people and the country, but to save the monarchy. 
The rulers of Lebanon and Jordan, who have lost the 
support of the people in their countries, and who can- 
not rely on their armies which refuse to support anti- 
national regimes, have decided to look for cover in the 
shadow of the Anglo-American guns, to lean back on the 
interventionist forces. But history still does not know 
any case when the throne and government could be 
propped up by bayonets, particularly foreign ones. The 
twentieth century leaves no illusions on this score. 

The military intervention of the United States and 
Britain in Lebanon and Jordan has been undertaken at 
the request of irresponsible rulers who do not enjoy the 
support of their peoples and act against their will. And 
such a request was enough for American and British 
troops to be sent to Lebanon and Jordan in cireumyven- 
tion of the United Nations, which was informed post fac- 
tum of this aggressive act. 

It is also said that the American and British troops 
have invaded Lebanon and Jordan to defend the lives and 
property of American and British citizens there. But 
this is a very old trick of the colonialists. It will mislead 
no one, the more so because everyone knows that no 
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foreigners, including Americans and Britons, were hurt 
or threatened either in Lebanon or Jordan. 

You, Mr. President, often make public statements in 
support of the United Nations, but by their actions in 
Lebanon and Jordan the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain are dealing a body blow at this 
international organization. At such a momentous hour 
in the life of the peoples, the United Nations has actually 
been pushed out of the way with the bayonets of the 
American and British forces. 

The aggressors are now playing with fire. It is al- 
ways easier to start a fire than to put it out. But once 
kindled, it is better put out at the very beginning than 
when the flame flares up and sets afire the neighboring 
homes. The most correct solution in the present condi- 
tions would be to withdraw the occupationist forces im- 
mediately from the Middle East and to give the peoples 
of this area an opportunity to decide their destiny for 
themselves. 

At this grim period of history, when we cannot afford 
to wait another minute, the Soviet Union which has al- 
ways come out for world peace, against war, for peace- 
ful coexistence, cannot remain indifferent to what is 
happening in the Middle East, next to its borders. The 
Soviet Union cannot keep aloof when the question of war 
or peace is being decided. 

This is why the Government of the Soviet Union pro- 
poses to call immediately a conference of the heads of 
government of the U.S.S.R., the United States, Britain, 
France and India, with the participation of the United 
Nations Secretary General, to take urgent measures to 
stem the beginning military conflict. 

We propose to meet on any day, at any hour, the sooner 
the better. You are perfectly aware that history has left 
us a small margin in which to avert war, to prevent the 
annihilation of many millions of people, to prevent the 
destruction of great material and cultural values. 

In its statements the Government of the Soviet Union 
has set forth sufficiently clearly its views regarding the 
peaceful solution of urgent Middle Eastern problems. 
The Soviet Union believes that a solution can and must 
be found conforming to the vital interests of the Middle 
Eastern peoples, insuring their sovereign rights, and with 
due regard for the interests of all states associated with 
the countries of this area. 

The Western governments say that they are interested 
in using oil and other raw material resources in this area 
of the world. But the nations of this area do not deny 
this opportunity to the Western powers. They demand 
only one thing; that this problem should be solved on an 
equitable and mutually profitable commercial basis which 
is the most reasonable principle. 

The Soviet Government believes that the conference of 
the heads of government of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States, Britain, France and India could consider also the 
question of discontinuing arms deliveries to the Middle 
East, as earlier proposed by the U.S.S.R. 

We deem it necessary that this summit conference 
should work out concrete recommendations to end the 
military conflict in the Middle East and submit them to 
the Security Council so that this United Nations body 
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would study them with the participation of representa- 
tives from the Arab states. 

The question of the conference's date and place cannot 
be an obstacle to its convocation. The Soviet Government 
is prepared to agree to any place, including Washington, 
if for some reason Geneva or another capital of a neutral 
country will not suit the Western powers. The main 
thing is not to wait, not to waste priceless time because 
cannons are already starting to speak. We propose to 
meet at Geneva on July 22. 

The most reasonable act of our governments in the 
prevailing conditions would be to convene a summit con- 
ference to settle the military conflict which has broken 
out in the Middle East. This would be a priceless con- 
tribution to the cause of consolidating peace and inter- 
national security. This would be an irrefutable proof 
that the idea of peaceful and not military solution of 
questions can and must triumph throughout the world. 
The ending of the aggression in the Middle East would 
be wholeheartedly greeted by all the peoples irrespective 
of color, religious convictions or political views. 

In conclusion I wish to lay special emphasis on the fact 
that the question of whether the conflict in the Middle 
East will be settled through war or peace now depends 
on your Government, on you personally, Mr. President. 

The Soviet Government expects that the Government of 
the United States and you, Mr. President, will under- 
stand this appeal correctly, that it will meet with your 
positive response and readiness to turn the course of 
events radically from the road of war to the road of 
peace. 

I have simultaneously approached on the above ques- 
tion the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Macmillan, 
the President of the Council of Ministers of France, Mr. 
de Gaulle, and the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru. 


Respectfully yours, 


N. KHRUSHCHEV 
Mosoow, July 9, 1958. 


SECOND EXCHANGE 


The President to Premier Khrushchev 
White House press release dated July 25 
JuLy 25, 1958 

Drar Mr. Cuatrman: I have studied your let- 
ter of July 23. I find in it apparent misunder- 
standings of the views expressed in my letter of 
July 22, which I would request you to read again 
more carefully. 

I then said that if, despite the facts established 
in the recent meetings of the Security Council, 
your Government still desires to allege that the 
situation in Lebanon constitutes an imminent 
danger to peace in the Middle East, the proper 
forum for appropriate discussion is the United 
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Nations Security Council. I am glad that you 
now recognize the responsibility of the United 
Nations and have withdrawn your original pro- 
posal which would have gravely undermined the 
prestige and authority of the United Nations. 

My letter pointed out that the Charter of the 
United Nations authorizes members of govern- 
ment, and that of course includes Heads of Gov- 
ernment and Foreign Ministers, to represent a 
member nation at the Security Council and that 
if such a meeting were generally desired, the 
United States would join in following that orderly 
procedure. It is, of course, not yet certain that 
such a meeting is in fact “generally desired”, al- 
though that may prove to be the case. 

You now make specific suggestions dealing with 
the composition of the Security Council and the 
conditions under which nations other than mem- 
bers of the Council may participate in discussions 
of the Council. My letter to you of July 22 urged 
that one of the advantages of proceedings in the 
Security Council is that there are established rules 
on these matters and it is accordingly not neces- 
sary to rely on improvising. I pointed out that 
when rules of this kind are sought to be impro- 
vised, there is raised a whole series of new prob- 
lems, notably as to the participation and non- 
participation of various states. The United 
States will adhere, in these respects, to the Charter, 
which lays down the conditions under which 
nations which are not members of the Council 
may participate in the discussions of the Council. 

As to the agenda, we agree that it should be 
limited to a discussion of the problems of the 
Middle East, including the causes of those prob- 
lems. I would, however, be lacking in candor if 
I did not make clear that to put peace and security 
on a more stable basis in the Middle East requires 
far more than merely a consideration of Lebanon 
and Jordan. These situations are but isolated 
manifestations of far broader problems. In my 
opinion the instability of peace and security is in 
large measure due to the jeopardy in which small 
nations are placed. It would be the purpose of 
the United States to deal with the specific inci- 
dents you raise within that broad context. To do 
otherwise would be to be blind to the teaching of 
history. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that World War 
II was brought about by a series of acts of direct 


and indirect aggression against small nations. In 
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March 1939 the then head of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party pointed out that the failure of 
nonaggressive nations, among which he named 
Britain and France, to check direct or indirect 
aggression against small countries meant “giving 
free rein to war and, consequently, transforming 
the war into a world war”. That forecast unhap- 
pily proved true. 

You will also recall the 1950 “Peace through 
Deeds” Resolution of the General Assembly ° 
which condemns the “fomenting of civil strife in 
the interest of a foreign power” as among “the 
gravest of all crimes”. 

It is my earnest hope that through the United 
Nations Security Council steps can be taken in 
regard to the Middle East which, by making 
peace more secure there, will help promote it 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the Permanent 
Representatives of the members of the United 
Nations Security Council in New York should 
exchange Views, under arrangements made by the 
Secretary General, to ascertain that a meeting of 
the kind and under conditions I suggest is gen- 
erally acceptable. If so they should also agree 


upon a date which would be generally satisfac- 


tory. The date of July 28 would be too early for 
us. 
I am today authorizing our own Permanent 
Representative to act in this sense. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1senHower 


Premier Khrushchev to President Eisenhower 
Unofficial translation 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I received your reply to my message 
of July 19th. I also received replies from Mr. Nehru, 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. de Gaulle to my messages to 
them of July 19. 

At the present time we should not like to go into po- 
lemics in regard to the reasons which have called forth 
tension and created a threat to peace in the region of the 
Near and Middle East. On all these questions the point 
of view of the Soviet Government was set forth in my 
message of July 19. I wish only in the most decisive 
fashion to reject the assertion contained in your message 
that the Soviet Union supports expansionist and aggres- 
sive forces in the world. Now, particularly after the 
armed intervention of the USA in Lebanon and Great 
Britain in Jordan, no one can retain any doubts if they 
existed in regard to who in fact is carrying on an ex- 


° For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 13, 1950, p. 767. 
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pansionist and aggressive policy which threatens peace 
and security of the peoples. 

The Soviet Government considers that at the present 
time the threat to general peace is so serious that it is 
necessary not to lose time in polemics which might only 
postpone the achievement of agreement (but) to take 
all possible and most urgent measures in order to pre- 
vent the beginning of a world conflict. We should not 
underestimate the danger of such a conflict inasmuch as 
there are forces which stand for the broadening of the 
zone of aggression and in the first instance are nurturing 
plans of a military attack on Iraq. 

Precisely in order to prevent the beginning of a world 
conflict we proposed the immediate calling of a con- 
ference of the chiefs of state of USSR, USA, Great 
Britain, France and India with the participation of the 
Secretary General of the UN, Mr. Hammerskjold. We 
note with satisfaction that the proposal of the Soviet 
Government about a meeting of the chiefs of state has 
met from your side a positive response. The Premier of 
Great Britain, Mr. Macmillan, the Premier of the Council 
of Ministers of France, Mr. de Gaulle, and the Premier 
of India, Mr. Nehru, have supported the desirability of 
such a meeting, for which we express to them our 
gratitude. 

The views relating to the calling of a conference of the 
chiefs of government within the framework of the Se- 
curity Council expressed by Premier Macmillan of Great 
Britain are acceptable to us. The Soviet Government in 
its message of July 19 already noted that the Security 
Council should not be bypassed. Considering the necessity 
to take urgent decisions in the interests of the preserva- 
tion of peace, we consider that the form of meeting of 
the chiefs of government in the given instance should not 
have a decisive significance. It is important that this 
meeting should take place as early as possible in order 
that it might be possible more quickly to find a correct 
decision which would contribute to the preservation and 
strengthening of peace, which would lead to calm in the 
region of the Near and Middle East and would contribute 
to a lessening of tensions in the relations between states. 

We also are in agreement with that approach to the 
work at this special session of the Security Council which 
Mr. Macmillan proposes. We agree that at this special 
session of the Security Council no resolutions whatever 
should be introduced unless they will flow from a pre- 
vious agreement and that the goal will consist in the 
achievement of an agreement and not in the fixing of 
disagreement by the method of voting. 

In this regard the Soviet Government proceeds from 
the fact that the chiefs of governments in the aim of 
achieving the quickest concrete decisions in the interests 
of the preservation and strengthening of peace will have 
the opportunity for joint consultation not only in an 
official procedure. 

Inasmuch as in the given instance the question re- 
volves around the consideration in the Security Council 
not of the usual current questions but of questions of 
particular importance from the viewpoint of the preser- 
vation of peace and the guarantee of security, we con- 
sider that in this case it would be useful to enlist for 
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participation in the work of the Security Council India— 
the largest Asiatic country which has received universal 
recognition as a state out for the strengthening of peace. 
Its participation would be really useful in contrast to 
the participation of one of the so-called permanent mem- 
bers who factually represents no one. We consider it 
necessary that in the work of the Security Council 
there should take part the representative of India in 
the person of its Premier J. Nehru who has agreed to 
participate in a meeting of the chiefs of state. 

In your message, Mr. President, you say that if a 
special session of the Security Council with the partici- 
pation of the chiefs of governments is desired by all, then 
the USA will join in this orderly procedure. 

As regards the Soviet Union, inasmuch as Premier 
Macmillan of Great Britain, the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the French Republic, Mr. de Gaulle, the 
Premier of India, Mr. Nehru, and you, Mr. President, as 
is seen from your message agree to participate per- 
sonally in the special session of the Security Council, the 
Soviet Union will be represented at this session by the 
chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

It goes without saying that representatives of the in- 
terested Arab states must be brought into a discussion 
of the question in the Security Council with the par- 
ticipation of the chiefs of government of the above men- 
tioned five powers. 

The Soviet Government should like to know as quickly 
as possible the opinion of the Government of the USA 
for the calling of the Security Council with the par- 
ticipation of the chiefs of governments. On our part 
we submit the proposal to begin such work in the Security 
Council on July 28 in New York. 

Sincerely, 
N. KHRUSHCHEV 

JULY 23, 1958 


President Acknowledges Letter 
From President of Lebanon 


The White House on July 27 made public the 
following exchange of letters between President 
Eisenhower and Camille Chamoun, President of 
the Republic of Lebanon. 


White House press release dated July 27 


President Eisenhower to President Chamoun 
JuLyY 25, 1958 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I wish to thank you for 
your message of July 21 in which you express 
personally and on behalf of Lebanon gratitude 
for the United States’ affirmative response to Leb- 
anon’s call for assistance... The purpose of our 
1For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1958, p. 181. 
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- action was to help your country preserve its in- 


dependence, in accord with the inherent right of 
nations to cooperate for self-defense. Our coun- 
tries have long enjoyed close and friendly rela- 
tions, and I look forward to further cooperation 
between the American people and the people of 
Lebanon in furthering the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations Charter. 

Sincerely, 

Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 
His Excellency 
CaMILLE CHAMOUN 
President of the Republic of Lebanon 
Beirut 


President Chamoun to President Eisenhower 
JuLy 21, 1958 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I wish to express to you on my 
own personal behalf and on behalf of Lebanon, and 
through you to the Government and people of the United 
States, our profound gratitude for responding to my call 
for help, based on a decision by the legitimate Government 
of Lebanon, through the landing of United States forces 
in Lebanon to help us defend our independence and integ- 
rity in conformity with Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

I want to assure you, Mr. President, that we are both 
happy and honored to find ourselves side by side with the 
great American nation defending not only our independ- 
ence and integrity against direct aggression, but the high 
principles in which the free world believes and by which it 
lives. 

Faithfully yours, 
CAMILLE CHAMOUN 


United States and U.S.S.R. Exchange 
Aide Memoire on Geneva Talks 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE, JULY 26! 


Press release 424 dated July 26 

The Government of the United States is grati- 
fied to note the position of the Government of the 
USSR in its aide-memoire of July 9 that the 
task of the experts meeting in Geneva will be 
carried forward toward the objective of reaching 
a successful conclusion on the methods of detect- 
ing possible violations of an agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear tests. 


? Delivered on July 26 by the American Embassy at 
Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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With respect to the question of whether the 
United States agrees “that the meeting of the 
experts must be subordinated to a solution of the 
task of universal and immediate cessation of tests 
of nuclear weapons” President Eisenhower in his 
letter of April 28 to Chairman Khrushchev? de- 
fined the relationship of technical studies to agree- 
ment on disarmament in the following terms: 


The United States is determined that we will ultimately 
reach an agreement on disarmament. In my letter of 
April eighth, I again proposed an internationally super- 
vised cutoff of the use of new fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes and the reduction of existing weapons 
stocks by transfer to peaceful purposes; an agreed limita- 
tion or suspension of testing; “open skies’, and the inter- 
national use of outer space for peaceful purposes. 

As an effective means of moving toward ultimate 
agreement on these matters and other disarmament mat- 
ters, I proposed that we start our technical people to 
work immediately upon the practical problems involved. 
These studies were called for by the United Nations 
General Assembly. They would include the practical 
problems of supervision and control which, you and I 
agree, are in any event indispensable to dependable dis- 
armament agreements... . 

You say that we must first reach a final political agree- 
ment before it is worthwhile even to initiate the technical 
studies. But such studies would, in fact, facilitate the 
reaching of the final agreement you state you desire. 

For example, why could not designated technical people 
agree on what would be required so that you would 
know if we violated an agreement to suspend testing and 
we would know if you should commit a violation? 

Would not both sides be in a better position to reach 
agreements if we had a common accepted understanding 
as to feasibility of detection or as to method of inspecting 
against surprise attack? 

Studies of this kind are the necessary preliminaries to 
putting political decisions actually into effect. The com- 
pletion of such technical studies in advance of a political 
agreement would obviate a considerable period of delay 
and uncertainty. In other words, with the practicalities 
already worked out, the political agreement could begin 
to operate very shortly after it was signed and ratified. 

I re-emphasize that these studies are without prejudice 
to our respective positions on the timing and interde- 
pendence of various aspects of disarmament. 


This remains the position of the United States. 
It was in reply to this letter of April 28 that 
Chairman Khrushchev on May 9 * stated that the 
Soviet Government agreed to having both sides 
designate experts for the study which is now in 


progress. 


? BULLETIN of May 19, 1958, p. 811. 
* Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 940. 
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SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE, JULY 9‘ 


Unofficial translation 


Having acquainted itself with the aide memoire of the 
Government of the USA of June 30,° the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot but draw the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment of the USA avoids giving a definite answer to the 
question to which the Soviet Government addressed itself 
in its aide memoire of the 25th* and 28th*® of June, 
namely: Does the Government of the USA agree that the 
meeting of the experts must be subordinated to a solu- 
tion of the task of the universal and immediate cessation 
of tests of nuclear weapons? 

In the aide memoire of the Government of the USA it 
says that in the exchange of communications between the 
two Governments it was defined that the task of the ex- 
perts is to study the methods of detection of possible 
violations of an agreement for the cessation of nuclear 
tests. However, at the same time the Government of the 
USA avoids the chief question—for what and for what 
purpose an examination of the mentioned methods of de- 
tection should be carried out by the experts. The ex- 
change of communications which took place between the 
two Governments gave full basis to consider that agree- 
ment was reached not only about what the experts would 
deal with but also with what goal they will examine the 
methods of detection of nuclear explosions, what task is 
pursued by this examination. 

A decision about a cessation of tests of nuclear weap- 
ons, as the Soviet Government has already declared, 
must of course be taken by the Governments themselves 
and not by the experts. However, in working out the 
methods of control the conference of experts must sub- 
ordinate its work to the task of the immediate and uni- 
versal cessation of nuclear weapons tests by all powers 
who dispose of these weapons. If one proceeds from 
the position which the Secretary of State of the USA, 
Mr. Dulles, declared on the 17th of June and which is 
mentioned in the aide memoire of the Government of the 
USA of June 26th® and 30th, then it would be difficult to 
justify the convening of this conference inasmuch as the 
American side does not connect its work with the task 
of cessation of tests of nuclear weapons. 

In connection with such a position of the USA the 
legitimate question arises: for what (purpose) the pro- 
posal was made in relation to a conference of experts 
inasmuch as their work is not connected with the chief 
goal—universal immediate cessation of experimental ex- 
plosions of atomic and hydrogen weapons? Is it not 
made in order further to try to justify a refusal to 
cease tests of nuclear weapons by references to the im- 
possibility of effective control for the cessation of tests, 
although it is already now clear that such control is en- 
tirely possible (sic). 


‘Handed to American Ambassador Llewellyn BE. 
Thompson at Moscow on July 9 by Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei A. Gromyko. 

* BULLETIN of July 21, 1958, p. 101. 

* Ibid., July 14, 1958, p. 47. 
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The Soviet Government has already drawn attention 
to the fact of the great significance in connection with 
the work of the conference of experts which it ascribes 
to the immediate cessation of tests of nuclear weapons 
by all powers which dispose of these weapons. The 
Soviet Government considers that the conference of ex- 
perts must be subordinated precisely to a solution of 
this task. 

If the conference of experts does not give positive re- 
sults, then this would be a big blow to the hopes of all 
humanity expecting that the USA and Great Britain fol- 
lowing the Soviet Union will also immediately cease tests 
of nuclear weapons. In this case the responsibility 
would lie on that side which would make impossible the 
achievement of these positive results. As regards the 
Soviet Union, from its side there has not been and will 
not be any lack of efforts directed to the most rapid 
achievement of positive results in the work of the 
experts. 

The Soviet Government expects that the Government 
of the USA will make an unambiguous declaration con- 
cerning the fact that the work of the conference of ex- 
perts must be subordinated to a solution of the chief 
task—the immediate universal cessation of tests of 
nuclear weapons. 


Secretary Dulles To Confer 
With Chancellor Adenauer 


The Department of State announced on July 23 
(press release 417) that Secretary Dulles will stop 
in Bonn, Germany, for a few hours on July 26, to 
confer with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. The 
Secretary will be en route to attend, as the U.S. 
observer, the regularly scheduled Ministerial 
Council meeting of the Baghdad Pact at London 
on July 28. 

The Secretary and the Chancellor, who have 
not met since the NATO meeting in Paris last 
December, have agreed that it would be mutually 
profitable for them to have a personal exchange 
of views on the world situation at this particular 
time. 

The Secretary will return to Washington on 
July 29. 


U.S. Cancels Demonstration 
of Reduced Fallout 


Press release 425 dated July 26 
The United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions on July 26 informed the United Nations 
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Secretariat and delegations involved that the 
United States Government had decided to cancel 
the demonstration shot of a weapon with reduced 
faliout, to which invitations were extended April 
24.1 

The United Nations Secretariat and the dele- 
gations were informed that 


. the earlier invitation noted that the program 
would be conducted in July or early August. The earliest 
possible date on which this detonation of a nuclear device 
could occur is August 25. There is the possibility, how- 
ever, that because of inclement weather the explosion 
might be even further delayed. This would mean that 
those scientists who are anxious to attend the Second 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy scheduled to convene at Geneva on September 
1 would be prevented from doing so. They would also 
have to miss the Conference should the demonstration 
occur on August 25 as scheduled, for the return trip 
to the United States and the period to be spent at the 
University of California Radiation Laboratory for anal- 
ysis of samples taken at the test site would run into 
the month of September. Accordingly, the Government 
of the United States has reluctantly decided to cancel the 
demonstration test explosion. 

The Government of the United States wishes to invite 
qualified scientists to participate in a laboratory demon- 
stration to permit an examination of data concerning this 
development. This laboratory demonstration program 
can be convened within 60-90 days. The date, of which 
you will be notified as soon as possible, will be so selected 
that there will be no conflict with other international 
scientific conferences. 

The news media representatives of the United 
States and other countries who were invited to 
observe the demonstration shot will be invited to 
the proposed laboratory demonstration. 


President Signs Bill on Canal Zone 
Working Conditions 


Announcement of Signing 
Press release 422 dated July 25 

The signing on July 25 by the President of 
legislation paving the way to equal working con- 
ditions in the Canal Zone for United States and 
Panamanian employees fulfills, as far as specific 
legislation is concerned, all United Nations obli- 
gations to Panama under the Treaty of Mutual 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1958, p. 601, 
and May 12, 1958, p. 763. 
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Understanding and Cooperation of 1955 * between 
the two countries. 

S. 1850 authorizes and directs U.S. Government 
agencies in the Canal Zone to establish uniform 
wage scales and retirement-benefit systems and to 
afford equality of opportunity for employment 
and participation in employee training programs. 
In addition to the 14,000 Panamanians who work 
in the Canal Zone, the general economy of Panama 
is also expected to benefit from the new law. Last 
year Panama earned about $54 million in dollar 
exchange through direct purchases and employ- 
ment payments by Canal Zone agencies. 

To comply with other provisions of the treaty 
the United States since 1955 has transferred to 
Panama land and other real property valued at 
approximately $25 million, has appropriated $20 
million for construction of a high-level bridge at 
Balboa, and has more than quadrupled to a total 
of $1,930,000 its annuity payments. 


Message to President of Panama 
Press release 423 dated July 26 


President Eisenhower on July 25 sent the fol- 
lowing message to President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., of Panama following signature of 
S. 1850, which paves the way to equal working 


conditions in the Canal Zone for United States 
and Panamanian employees : 

“T am pleased to inform your Excellency that 
I have today affixed my signature to an Act which 
authorizes and directs United States Government 
agencies in the Canal Zone to conform their em- 
ployment and wage practices to the principles 
agreed upon and set forth in Item One of the 
Memorandum of Understandings Reached, at- 
tached to the Treaty of Mutual Understanding 
and Cooperation of 1955, between the United 
States and Panama. By this Act the United 
States completes the fulfillment of its commit- 
ments to Panama under the Treaty of 1955, so far 
as specific legislation may be required. 

“T shall issue an Executive Order shortly which 
will establish the administrative criteria by which 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3297 (for 
text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 237). 


operation of the provisions of the Act will be 
facilitated. 

“T sincerely hope that enactment of this legisla- 
tion forges one more link in the long chain of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual respect that 
has traditionally bound our Governments and 
citizens together.” 


Development Loan Fund Makes 
First Private Business Loan 


Press release 421 dated July 25 


The Development Loan Fund on July 25 signed 
its first agreement with a foreign private business 
firm. The loan is for $2.75 million, which will be 
used to assist in the purchase and installation of 
equipment in a new cement plant being con- 
structed by the Asia Cement Corporation on the 
island of Taiwan in the Republic of China. 

The loan agreement was signed for the Asia 
Cement Corporation by Y. Z. Hsu and James M. 
Lee, managing directors of the corporation, and 
for the United States by Robert B. Menapace, 
deputy managing director of the Development 
Loan Fund. The $2.75 million loan is at an in- 
terest rate of 514 percent with provisions for re- 
payment in 20 semiannual installments. 

Mr. Hsu and Mr. Lee, while in the United 
States arranging for the loan, are visiting several 
American cement plants and plants manufactur- 
ing cement-making machinery to look at equip- 
ment and installations of the type they plan for 
the new plant in Taiwan. 

The Development Loan Fund has authorized 
two other loans for the economic development of 
the Republic of China, and it is expected that 
agreements on them will be signed in the near 
future. The one is a loan of $3.2 million for the 
Taiwan Railway Administration to be used to 
assist in the purchase of diesel locomotives and 
the purchase and installation of a central traffic- 
control system on the Taiwan railroads. The sec- 
ond loan is for $686,000 to the Land Bank of 
Taiwan, which will be used in the development 
of fisheries. 
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Department Urges Congress To Appropriate Full Amount 
Authorized for Mutual Security 


Following are statements in support of the 
appropriation request for the mutual security 
program for fiscal year 1959 made before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations by Secre- 
tary Dulles on July 18 and by Under Secretary 
Dillon on July 8. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


I appear in support of appropriations to im- 
plement the mutual security program which the 
Congress has authorized. I do so at a grave mo- 
ment in history and under conditions that are ob- 
viously compelling. Events in the Middle East 
make it now more clear than ever that our Gov- 
ernment needs the full amount which the Con- 
gress has authorized to be spent on this program. 

The sum which the President requested for fis- 
eal year 1959—$3,950,000,000—was the careful 
and conservative estimate of the executive 
branch of the money needed to enable this pro- 
gram adequately to serve our nation in fiscal year 
1959.1 This request has already been reduced 
$274.5 million by the authorization act. The ap- 
propriation voted by the House takes away nearly 
$600 million more. This cut is so deep that the 
President, at the time, made a special public dec- 
laration * that the House action “seriously endan- 


1For text of the President’s message of Feb. 19, 1958, 
to the Congress recommending continuation of the mu- 
tual security program, see BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1958, 
p. 367. On June 18, 1958, the President transmitted 
to the Congress (H. doc. 407) amendments to the budget 
for mutual assistance programs involving an increase 
of $8 million in the general authorization for technical 
cooperation to provide funds for increased language 
training for ICA personnel, other personnel improve- 
ments, and an increased program for training foreign 
nationals in the United States. 

?BuLweTIN of July 21, 1958, p. 103. 
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gers our security” and that it “is taking reckless 
risks with our safety.” 

That was a direct and clear warning by the 
Chief Executive, our Commander in Chief, to 
the people of the United States and to the Con- 
gress. The validity of that warning is borne 
out by subsequent events. They all too clearly 
demonstrate the need for every dollar that has 
been authorized. 


I. Forces for Change 

The dangers against which the President 
warns flow from the powerful forces for change 
now at work in the world. These changes will 
destroy us if we merely sit on the sidelines as 
observers. 

(1) There is the movement for national in- 
dependence and economic betterment. Twenty 
nations with a population of some 700 million 
have recently gained independence. Others are 
moving toward this cherished goal. ‘This spread- 
ing of political independence has generated new 
hope among those who, having been bogged down 
for centuries in a morass of abject poverty, feel 
that political change should also bring with it 
economic change and a better prospect of their 
rising in the economic scale. Numbness is re- 
placed by new aspirations. These have spread 
contagiously to others who, although they may 
long have enjoyed political independence, have 
never enjoyed economic good health. 

(2) Communist imperialism seeks to intensify 
and direct this phase of change and thereby to 
gain control of Asia and Africa. Stalin, in his 
1924 lectures on Leninism, pointed out that the 
road to victory in the West lay in “revolution- 
ary alliances” with “colonial and dependent 
countries.” He went on to point out that the 
Communist strategy should be to whip up ex- 
treme nationalism in these areas—and he particu- 
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larly mentioned Egypt—which would break their 
ties with the West. That, he pointed out, would 
leave these countries dependent upon the Soviet 
Union and make it easy to bring about their 
“amalgamation” into the Soviet bloc. 

By these tactics Communist imperialism has 
already gained much. If it should succeed gen- 
erally, it would leave the United States encircled 
and subject to strangulation, the result which has 
also from the beginning of Soviet communism 
been its ultimate goal. 

(3) Another force for change is found in the 
aspirations of the peoples now under the heel of 
Communist imperialism. They want again to 
have national independence and to exercise fun- 
damental human rights. The captive peoples 
know that, as the world goes, so they will go. If 
freedom wins elsewhere, they too will gain free- 
dom. But if their captors achieve elsewhere 
great victories and great prestige, that seals their 
doom for many a year. 


il. Significant Developments of the Year 

Since I met with you a year ago, the pattern of 
Soviet policy has become more clearly revealed. 
Where the smile has failed to delude, it is re- 
placed by a snarl. 


Arms Control 


We have made repeated efforts to find the way 
to reduce the dangers and costs inherent in mod- 
ern armament. 

When the Soviet Union alleged, on the basis of 
false premises, that peace was endangered by the 
activities in the north of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, we promptly proposed that the northern 
area be subjected to international supervision to 
eliminate fear of surprise attack from either side.® 
That proposal was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

Despite strange Soviet vacillations, we have 
finally brought about a meeting of experts at 
Geneva to study how an agreement to suspend 
nuclear tests could be dependably supervised. 
This is encouraging. But our hopes are subdued 
by the speech of Chairman Khrushchev of July 12, 
where he said that there would be no far-reaching 
controls until there was trust in the Soviet 
Government. 

There is a long list of nations and individuals 


* For background, see ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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who have gone to their doom because they trusted 
Soviet promises. We hope that disarmament 
need not await the time when “trust” is a depend- 
able substitute for caution. 

We believe that the Soviet rulers will yet come 
to recognize that adequate supervision against 
surprise attack and controlled reduction of arma- 
ment are in their own interest. We shall continue 
to press toward these goals. But it would be 
reckless now to weaken the common defense of 
the free world. 


Summit Meeting 


We have also hoped that tensions might be re- 
duced through a meeting of heads of government 
to discuss the problems which generate those 
tensions. 

The Western leaders sought a meeting which 
would be adequate in scope and prepared as to 
substance. We were in fact negotiating at Mos- 
cow for such a meeting when, on June 11, 1958, 
the Soviet Union abruptly broke off these pre- 
paratory talks.‘ 

Chairman Khrushchev last week said that it 
would be better not to have a summit conference 
than to have one at which there are discussed 
“questions which should never be raised at a sum- 
mit conference at all.” As such questions he cited 
the reunification of Germany and the status of 
the nations of Eastern Europe, both subjects which 
had been discussed at the 1955 summit meeting. 

President Eisenhower said in his letter to Chair- 
man Khrushchev of July 2, 1958,5 

A meeting of Heads of Government would not respond 
to the hopes and aspirations of mankind if they met under 
an injunction that seals their lips so that they could not 
even mention the great political issues that gravely trouble 
their relations and endanger world peace. 

So, while we continue to strive for a meeting at 
any level which will offer accomplishment and not 
deception, we have no present reason to be opti- 
mistic. 

Agitation inthe Middle East 

The Middle East is especially an area of change 
and instability. There are tensions between the 
Arab States and Israel and ambitions based on 
pan-Arabism. The Soviet Union seeks to exploit 
these in pursuit of its “revolutionary alliances,” a 

*For a letter from Premier Khrushchev to President 
Eisenhower, see ibid., July 21, 1958, p. 96. 


5 Tbid., p. 95. 
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strategy to which I have alluded. It hopes thus to 
gain control in this area of great natural richness 
where three continents meet. For the most part, 
its hand is hidden. 

Since the summer of 1955—a date which coin- 
cided with the Geneva summit meeting—the So- 
viets have intensified their efforts. In 1947 they 
actively supported the creation of Israel. But 
recently they seek the favor of the Arabs by ap- 
pearing to support them against Israel. They 
support by propaganda and diplomacy—by arms 
supply and economic penetration and by subver- 
sion—violent movements, designed so to weaken 
the area and to create such dependence on the 
Soviet Union that it will be in effective control. 
Where we have striven for peaceful evolutionary 
solutions to national problems, the Soviets have 
fomented revolutionary solutions. 

In recent weeks the Soviet Union has had fur- 
ther opportunities to pursue their designs. There 
has been a concerted movement which in Iraq has 
violently and totally liquidated the lawful Iraqi 
Government, which in Lebanon has turned inter- 
nal differences into a cover for violent indirect 
aggression, and which in Jordan plots violent 
deeds such as occurred in Iraq. 

These developments have placed an additional 
and increasing burden upon our mutual security 
programs. 

The Threat of Soviet Technology 

Since I last appeared before this committee, 
Soviet developments show that great scientific and 
technical progress and much industrialization 
have been compressed into a very short period. 
The Soviet Union is now the second industrial 
nation of the world. 

We could welcome this development if it served 
primarily to benefit the Soviet people. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the greater part of their efforts 
are absorbed by vast military forces, heavy indus- 
try, and, more recently, economic warfare. 

Mr. Khrushchev recently said: 

We declare war upon you—excuse me for using such 
an expression—in the peaceful field of trade. We de- 
clare a war we Will win over the United States. The 
threat to the United States is not the ICBM, but in the 
field of peaceful production. 

There is unfortunately an element of truth in 
this declaration. We have, we believe, found the 
way to deter Soviet open military aggression. 
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But we seem not yet to be aroused adequately to 
the danger of the Soviet economic offensive. 


iil. Dealing With the Realities We Face 

We are seeking in many ways to reach settle- 
ments which can help establish peace in the real 
meaning of the word. But meanwhile we must 
deal with the realities of the world as it is. For 
this, our mutual security program is a necessary 
and highly effective tool. 


Preventing War 

One basic purpose is to prevent war. To do 
this we are maintaining powerful forces of our 
own at a cost of some $40 billion a year. But 
great as is our effort, we cannot, acting alone, be 
confident of deterring war. 

We have therefore joined with others to create 
a collective-security system involving over 40 na- 
tions. As the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff told you last week, “Our own security is 
inseparately linked to the collective effort,” and 
“continued assistance to our allies is an indispen- 
sable part of our national defense.” 

The deterrent to nuclear war, embodied in our 
own Strategic Air Command and advance naval 
forces, is heavily dependent upon forward bases, 
air and naval, provided us by our allies as part 
of their contribution to the common defense. 

The second great military problem is the danger 
of local aggression. Although the United States 
has mobile forces to deal with such outbreaks, 
our basic reliance 's properly on our allies to de- 
fend their own territory. Therefore, in Europe, 
in the Middle East, and in Asia, we are provid- 
ing military assistance, principally in the form 
of equipment to allied forces willingly created to 
defend their homelands and to be the immediate 
strength to hold back local aggressions which 
could erode or even engulf the free world. 


Economic Support for Our Military Allies 


We have long since had to recognize that some 
of our most dependable, but less prosperous, allies 
cannot maintain agreed forces unless we contrib- 
ute to the economies that sustain these forces. 
We do this through defense support. 

Most of the 12 nations for which this support 


is proposed are in highly exposed and vulnerable 


positions. 
Eleven of these nations either lie immediately 
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upon the boundaries of the Communist bloc— 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, Viet- 
Nam, Laos, and Korea—or are separated only by 
a narrow strait or strip of land—Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Cambodia. The 12th, Spain, is 
more distant but of great strategic importance. 

Six—Spain, Greece, Turkey, Taiwan, Korea, 
and the Philippines—are the sites of major bases 
highly important to our own United States strate- 
gic forces. 

The cuts made in defense support last year left 
no margin for safety or progress in any of these 
countries. They increased the danger of destruc- 
tive inflation and popular unrest induced by the 
burden of their military establishments. 

The House figure of $700 million for this year 
would mean inflation and an unacceptable risk of 
disaster in Turkey, Spain, Korea, Taiwan, Viet- 
Nam, Pakistan, and Iran. Today is no time to 
reduce our support to these countries, among the 
most dedicated to the cause of freedom as against 
communism. The authorization total of $810 mil- 
lion is a bare minimum. 

The Congress has over the past few years pro- 
vided substantially all of the funds requested by 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for our own 
national forces. That same President, same Sec- 
retary of Defense, and same Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have stated to the Congress 
and to your committee that the collective-defense 
system is an integral part of our own defense 
system and that the funds needed for military 
assistance and defense support are as vital to our 
security as are the funds so willingly granted for 
our own forces. 


Special Assistance 


Special assistance is programed specifically for 
countries and purposes not embraced in military 
assistance and defense support. 

Assistance to countries which are not parties to 
our collective-defense arrangements, especially in 
the Middle East, largely comes under the item of 
special assistance. So does assistance to the newly 


emerging nations of Africa. So does our vital 
program of support for Bolivia. So do funds to 
demonstrate our support for the people of Berlin, 
where we are an occupying power. The item is 
relatively small, the authorization being only a 
little over $200 million, but every one of these 
dollars is vitally needed. 
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Contingency Fund 


President Eisenhower originally asked the Con- 
gress to make available to him a contingency fund 
of $200 million. The authorization reduced this 
to $155 million. The House cut the appropriation 
to $100 million. 

Of all the categories I have discussed, this is 
the only one for which every dollar is not clearly 
programed. 

In the world as it is today, in the cold but 
deadly war where the battlegrounds shift rapidly 
from place to place, where the means of attack 
frequently and importantly alter, and where in- 
tensity varies, there must be funds available to the 
President for use to meet unforeseeable emergen- 
cies. 

Developments in this fiscal year since June 30th 
already create specific and immediate need for 
at least $50 million of these funds. Other needs 
which are evident in nature but not yet clear 
as to amounts show plainly that $150 million is a 
bare minimum to have available until the Con- 
gress returns in January. Then, in all proba- 
bility, we will have to request additional contin- 
gency funds to carry us through the fiscal year. 

Tet me add that the sum asked by the Presi- 
dent was not a guess picked out of thin air. It 
was based on experience. For instance, in fiscal 
year 1956, $265 million of funds of this nature 
were needed; in fiscal year 1957, about $215 mil- 
lion; and in the fiscal year just closed, over $160 
million. 


Development Loan Fund 


I turn last to the most damaging reduction of 
all—the House cut of $325 million—54 percent— 
in the President’s request for $625 million in ad- 
ditional capital for the Development Loan Fund. 

The Development Loan Fund is the major ele- 
ment in our effort to assure the peoples of the less 
developed lands that they may, in freedom, real- 
ize their economic aspirations and build solidly 
for the future. It is the alternative to a world 
dominated by the economic concepts of Sino- 
Soviet communism. It has attracted great at- 
tention from many parts of the world. 

In 1957 the President asked for $500 million 
for the first year of the fund and an added $750 
million for the second year—a total of $1,250 mil- 
lion for the first 2 years. He believed that was the 
amount the United States should have available 
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for financing projects of great importance to the 
progress of friendly nations but not proposed for 
financing otherwise. 

The Congress appropriated only $300 million 
for the first year and reduced the authorization 
for the second year to $625 million—a potential 
total of $925 million in the first 2 years. The 
House has now reduced the appropriation to $300 
million for the second year, or a total of $600 
million for 2 years—less than one-half the amount 
needed. 

As Mr. Dillon has pointed out to you, the fund 
has used up the $300 million already made avail- 
able to it and has done so in one-half year of oper- 
ation. The direct effect of the House action is 
therefore that the fund must either cut its rate 
of operations in half or stop dead and go out of 
business halfway through the fiscal year. 

This House action amounts to a determination 
that the United States should abandon a large 
part of the now free world to Communist impe- 
rialism. 

I ask you to assure the availability of the full 
$625 million requested by the President. 

I concur fully in Mr. Dillon’s statement that 
“in all gravity . . . the future of our country and 


the future of freedom in the world will be de- 
cisively influenced by your decision on this par- 


ticular appropriation.” 


IV. Conclusion 


These are hours of decision. We must imple- 
ment policies which will affect the peace of the 
world and the destinies of our people for years 
to come. I do not doubt that we have and can 
find policies to enable freedom to serve the needs 
of a changing world and to prevail over the ma- 
terialistic, atheistic policies of communism. But 
much depends on what we do now. 

The mutual security program, the future of 
which rests in your hands, is one of the most im- 
portant of the tools with which to shape the 
future. Its power and effectiveness to do so will 
depend, first of all, upon the strength which your 
committee and the Congress give it. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY DILLON 


I am glad to have the opportunity to appear 
before you this morning to introduce the execu- 
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tive-branch testimony in support of the Presi- 
dent’s request for appropriations to carry out the 
mutual security program during this fiscal year. 
Secretary Dulles is, unfortunately, unable to ap- 
pear this morning because he is accompanying 
the President on a state visit to Ottawa, but he 
plans to appear before the committee on July 
i6th to discuss the broad foreign-policy considera- 
tions which underlie our request for new appro- 
priations. 

The President has requested of the Congress, to 
carry out the mutual security program this year, 
appropriations in the amount of $3,950,092,500. 
This figure was reduced $274,500,000 in the au- 
thorizing legislation. The action of the House of 
Representatives in approving the appropriations 
act last week [July 2] further reduced this re- 
quest by the amount of $597,500,000. 

The program submitted this year was an austere 
program. The reductions in the authorizing 
stage were serious. The further reductions by 
the House in the appropriations act are critical. 
They occur in five separate items, on which we 
plan to concentrate our testimony: $90 million 
below authorization in military assistance, $110 
million in defense support, $17.5 million in special 
assistance, $55 million in the contingency fund, 
and $325 million in the Development Loan Fund. 

Secretary McElroy and General Twining will 
appear before you tomorrow to go over the effect 
of the proposed reductions in military assistance. 
Mr. James Smith [ Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration] will testify on the 
following day regarding defense support and 
special assistance. Secretary Dulles will cover the 
contingency fund in his scheduled appearance on 
July 16th. Today I would like to discuss the most 
critical of these reductions: that in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Last year in presenting the Development Loan 
Fund to the Congress, the President outlined a 
3-year program,® with $750 million requested for 
fiscal year 1959. The DLF started operations 
about January Ist. The results of the past 6 
months indicate that our original request for 
fiscal year °59 was fully justified. The appropria- 
tions action of the House reduces the original 
request by 60 percent and is a reduction of over 
50 percent from the $625 million authorized last 
year for fiscal year 59 and requested this year 


* Ibid., June 10, 1957, p. 920. 





by the President. ‘This reduction raises a ques- 
tion not merely as to the scale of fund operations 
but as to whether there should be a fund at all. 
It would deprive the fund of any real prospect 
of achieving the purpose which the Congress in- 
tended the fund to fulfill and which was reaffirmed 
this year when the Congress agreed to the in- 
corporation of the fund. 

I shall lay before you, as clearly as I can, the 
facts which lead me to believe that this is the 
case. 

I 

You will recall that the fund’s establishment 
followed a series of studies of the mutual security 
program last year by a special committee of the 
Senate, by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
by two committees of Presidential advisers headed 
by Benjamin Fairless and Eric Johnston, respec- 
tively, and by numerous private groups. 

These studies examined the mutual security 
program in the light of the changing international 
situation and considered what shifts, if any, in its 
character and emphasis were in order. 

These studies produced some differing conclu- 
sions, but there was one thing on which they all 
agreed: that there was need for much greater 
emphasis on effective U.S. financing of economic 
growth in the less developed countries. Such 
growth had been lagging. In the absence of 
greater progress it seemed unlikely that existing 
free governments could retain the support of the 
increasingly restive peoples in these areas. The 
Communist bloc was moving vigorously to exploit 
this situation, seeking to persuade these peoples 
that only through Communist methods and in as- 
sociation with the bloc could they achieve the 
economic growth they sought. 

To meet this threat these studies recommended 
the establishment of loans in substantial amounts 
to provide development financing on a long-term 
basis, using businesslike procedures best suited to 
this task. 

To carry out this task the administration pro- 
posed and the Congress established the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Recognizing that it would take 
the fund some time to organize and commence 
operations and that therefore a full year’s appro- 
priation could not be utilized in the first year of 
operation, the Congress provided $300 million for 
fiscal year 1958. It also authorized $625 million 
for fiscal year 1959. 
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In fiscal year 1957, before the creation of the 
fund, the annual level of U.S. financing for devel- 
opment purposes (from both section 201 and the 
old broader category of defense support) was 
about $400 million. Thus our fiscal year 1958 
appropriation for the DLF actually represented 
a 25 percent reduction from the fiscal year 1957 
level of development financing. This was pre- 
sumably based on the fact that the fund was a new 
instrument and that a period of time would be 
required for it to get under way. 

This proved to be the case. The fund did not 
really commence operations until around the first 
of the year, and its first loan was approved around 
the first of February. Since then we have either 
committed or earmarked for specific projects all 
of the fund’s resources except for about $33 mil- 
lion. The only reason this $33 million is not also 
committed is that we felt it prudent to await the 
action of the Congress on the 1959 request before 
utilizing all of our funds. 

Thus we have operated for the past 6 months 
at an annual rate of about $600 million. The ap- 
propriation voted by the House would force a 
reduction of 50 percent in this rate and would also 
put us below the wholly inadequate level which 
obtained before the fund came into existence. 
And this despite the fact that everything in the 
international situation and in the fund’s record to 
date argues that we should be moving at last to 
meet the need for increased development financing 
which moved the Congress to set up the fund in the 
first place. 

II 


The urgency of that need is growing steadily, 


in terms of the U.S. national interest. It has 
become increasingly clear that the less developed 
areas are to be the critical battlefield in the cold 
war. The Soviets are moving into that battlefield 
with increasing vigor. The scale of their eco- 
nomic offensive has mounted; during the past 3 
years they have extended selective nonmilitary 
credit and grant aid totaling over $1.7 billion.’ 


* For a statement by Mr. Dillon on the Soviet economic 
offensive, made before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Mar. 3, 1958, see ibid., Mar. 24, 1958, p. 469; 
for an announcement concerning Department of State 
publication 6632, entitled The Sino-Soviet Economic Of- 
fensive in the Less Developed Countries, see ibid., July 
7, 1958, p. 31. 
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Their programs of poiitical subversion have in- 
creased apace. 

These efforts have not been without result. In 
Indonesia their economic and political offensive 
has strengthened the position of local Communist 
groups and raised new problems for those Indo- 
nesians who would keep their country free. In 
the Middle East large-scale Soviet aid has helped 
to establish a position of influence for the Com- 
munist bloc which has contributed substantially 
to the instability which threatens this area’s peace 
and independence. 

We must face the plain fact that ineffective 
U.S. action in these areas—doing too little and 
being too late--could lose us the cold war by 
default. For if the peoples of the newly develop- 
ing countries see little prospect of achieving ma- 
terial betterment through free methods and in 
association with the free world, they will inevi- 
tably turn to extremist leaders who favor totali- 
tarian methods and who would form close ties 
with the Soviet bloc. And if Communist influence 
is extended into the less developed countries in 
this way, neither these countries’ armies nor our 
own will be able to prevent the area of Commu- 
nist domination from engulfing nation after na- 
tion of the free world. 

Modern industrial technology is leading steadily 
toward the greater economic interdepencaence of 
nations. If the less developed areas of the world 
are lost to communism through inaction on our 
part, we will soon find ourselves alone, surrounded 
by a hostile sea of international communism. 
Then Lenin’s prophecy that one day the United 
States would fall before the Soviet Union like 
ripe fruit ready for the plucking would inevitably 
come true. Unless the final fiscal year °59 ap- 
propriation for the DLF closely approximates the 
$625 million we have requested, the United States 
will face the prospect of important losses to com- 
munism in the next few years. Gentlemen, in 
all gravity I say to you that the future of our 
country and the future of freedom in the world 
will be decisively influenced by your decision on 
this particular appropriation. 


III 


The fund’s operations in the last year have, I 
believe, justified our confidence that it could prove 
an effective instrument. 

These operations have fulfilled our pledge to 
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the Congress that its funds would be used, like 
those of the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank, for specific and identifiable projects or pro- 
grams that met tightly defined and predetermined 
criteria. 

From even our limited experience to date I am 
fully convinced that this shift in approach away 
from annual country-aid levels to sensible bank- 
ing procedures is sound. We are getting more 
value for each dollar by insisting that our financ- 
ing be extended through such procedures. 

By placing our development financing on this 
banking basis we have also been able to work more 
closely with other public banks. For example, 
in the Indian program, after finding out what 
projects the International Bank was prepared to 
consider, representatives of the Export-Import 
Bank and the DLF met jointly with Indian rep- 
resentatives to consider what priority projects 
they could help finance. The International Bank 
is now concentrating on modernization of the 
Indian railway system; the Export-Import Bank 
will finance capital goods for use in irrigation, 
power, mining, transportation, and industrial de- 
velopment; and the DLF will finance steel for the 
railway program as well as components for the 
road program and jute and cement machinery. 
This sort of arrangement enables each financing 
institution to concentrate on the kinds of projects 
best suited to its procedures and financing terms. 
It helps to meet the receiving country’s total needs 
as effectively and economically as possible. Sim- 
ilarly, all of our projects are checked out with 
both the World Bank and the Export-Import 
Bank before the fund acts. 

One of the basic purposes of the Development 
Loan Fund is to encourage private investment 
and enterprise. We are working vigorously— 
and, I believe, effectively—to fulfill this purpose. 

We are encouraging applications from private 
investors. Of the more than $1.9 billion in ap- 
plications now under consideration or approved, 
about 40 percent represent proposals from pri- 
vate enterprises. 

We are trying to encourage and assist the crea- 
tion of development banks in less developed 
countries. We have already agreed to provide 
financial support for two such institutions so as 
to make possible loans not otherwise available to 
small entrepreneurs. 

In shifting from past practices to the fund’s 
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new methods of doing business we have had, of 
course, to overcome certain major problems. “Go- 
ing” projects have had to be continued, and both 
the less developed countries and our missions in 
these countries have had to be educated as to our 
new methods of doing business. 

For reasons such as these the past fiscal year 
has been a period of transition. I expect in the 
coming fiscal year that we will have completed 
the change to new procedures and will be in a 
position to secure even greater benefits from the 
fund’s existence, provided that it can command 
adequate resources. 

This means, let me emphasize, adequate re- 
sources not only for financing but also for admin- 
istrative expenses. I believe that an administra- 
tive-expense limitation of $1.5 million is essential 
for efficient and complete operations. The $1 mil- 
lion limit voted by the House would be disastrous 
for the fund. This may seem like a side issue, but 
it is in fact the key to efficient use of the fund’s 
capital. A private bank would not consider it 
sound economy to hire a staff that was too small or 
poorly qualified to manage its funds wisely. The 
Government should be no less prudent in the man- 
agement of its capital. The request for adminis- 
trative expenses of $1.5 million which the fund 
has made provides for a small staff with ability 
and experience and for the provision of necessary 
supporting services from ICA and other agencies. 
The most important of these supporting services 
is the provision of engineering and technical ad- 
vice to insure that the DLF projects are properly 
conceived. Present DLF plans contemplate no 
large engineering staff of its own but rather 
reliance on other agencies. 


IV 


I have tried so far to indicate why I believe 
that a cut in the fund’s fiscal year 1959 appropria- 
tion request would prevent it from fulfilling the 
Congress’ original intent—that of placing more 
emphasis on development financing—at a time 
when both the international situation and the re- 
sults of the fund’s operations to date underline 
the soundness of that intent. 

The House Appropriations Committee ob- 
viously had an explanation for the radical reduc- 
tion it made in the requested appropriation. 
What was that explanation? It appears to run as 


follows: 
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According to the budget justification submitted 
to the House Appropriations Committee it was 
anticipated that in fiscal year 1958 the fund would 
technically obligate $125 million of the $300 mil- 
lion first appropriation. This would leave tech- 
nically unobligated $175 million. The budget 
justification also showed that the fund contem- 
plated technically obligating, in fiscal year ’59, 
$500 million. The House committee therefore 
apparently concluded that it need add only $300 
million of new appropriations to the $175 million 
technically unobligated to produce approximately 
the $500 million which the budget justification 
indicated the fund contemplated obligating in 
fiscal year 1959. 

This apparently logical argument simply does 
not deal with the realities of the operation of the 
fund. It rests on the technicalities of obligating 
and a refusal to recognize how a banking institu- 
tion like the fund does and must obligate. Accept- 
ance of this form of “logic” would quickly put the 
fund out of business. 

What are the realities of the situation ? 

1. The fund received an appropriation of $300 
million in early September 1957. It was necessary 
to establish a new working organization, to advise 
foreign governments of the statutory requirements 
for applications to the fund, and to wait for appli- 
-ations based on those new technical requirements. 
The fund therefore could not begin handling loan 
requests until January 1958, with one-half of the 
fiscal year remaining. 

2. During this half year, while the fund tech- 
nically obligated only $102 million, the loan com- 
mittee approved additional loans totaling $165 
million, requiring the commitment or earmarking 
of that amount of the appropriated funds. These 
are loans on which the loan committee had issued 
letters of advice or had approved in principle, 
and they are either awaiting further action by the 
borrower or by the National Advisory Council on 
International Financial and Monetary Problems. 

In short, all of these funds, totaling $267 million 
of the $300 million appropriation, were used up 
and unavailable for use against other loan 
requests. 

When the Board of Directors of the new De- 
velopment Loan Fund Corporation meets this 
coming Friday, it will have available for further 
use only $33 million in total capital and it will 
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be confronted by projects totaling $70 million 
on which intensive and favorable staff evaluations 
have been completed. 

3. It is apparent from these facts and figures 
that, before any new capital is available to the 
DLF from the appropriation request before you, 
the capital available will be completely exhausted, 
and this will have been done in loan actions com- 
pleted in one-half year of actual operation. 

Two facts are therefore evident: First, the fund 
is now established on an operating basis where it 
can fully and effectively act on loan requests at a 
rate of at least $600 millon per year. It is not 
material that technical obligations may be less 
than this amount. Second, if the appropriation 
provided by the House—$300 million of new 
money—should stand, the fund would have to 
cut its level of operations in half or, if it con- 
tinued at the present rate, would have to cease 
operations after only one-half year of the fiscal 
year 1959. 

Either of these alternatives is obviously unac- 
ceptable when measured by the interests and wel- 
fare of the United States. As I have said be- 
fore, the full appropriation of $625 million is 
necessary to meet the needs of the newly develop- 
ing nations during the coming year. The fund 
now has before it about $1.7 billion in apparently 
worthwhile loan applications beyond those on 
which it has acted in fiscal year °58. All indica- 
tions are that we may expect to receive at least 
$1 billion more before the end of fiscal year 1959. 
On the basis of our experience in fiscal year 1958, 
I have no doubt that, if we act on these and future 
applications in a manner consistent with our 
national interest, we will require the availability 
for use of at least $625 million in new funds in 
fiscal year 1959. 

Vv 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman: I believe that it is 
vital to the interests of the United States, and 
was the intent of the Congress, to increase and 
render more effective the development financing 
that obtained before the fund was set up. This 
will require a DLF appropriation of at least $625 
million for fiscal year 1959. 

The fund can use this sum—and more—pru- 
dently and effectively. 

It needs this sum—and more—to meet the rising 
Communist threat to our vital interests in the 
less developed areas. 
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If it is denied this sum, the fund will become an 
instrument largely without meaning and, more 
importantly, we will have embarked on a course 
that could end by placing our own peace and 
security in jeopardy. For the defense of the free 
world requires more rapid economic growth in 
less developed areas. And that growth, in turn, 
requires adequate and businesslike U.S. develop- 
ment financing. With necessary resources I be- 
lieve that the fund can undertake and fulfill such 
a program. 


Department Asks Prompt Action 
on Joint U.S.-Euratom Program 


Statement by Under Secretary Dillon * 


I should like to express at the outset the regret 
of the executive branch at the late date at which 
this program has been submitted to the Congress. 
The schedule, unfortunately, was beyond our con- 
trol. The new Community did not come into 
existence until January 1, 1958; it was born with- 
out a staff and further labored under the difficulty 
that M. [Louis] Armand, the EURATOM Presi- 
dent, fell ill and only recently returned to the 
Commission. However, in something over 4 
months an almost miraculous job has been done by 
the new Community in gathering a staff and in 
organizing its resources, which enabled the Com- 
munity to work effectively and quickly with the 
United States in developing the comprehensive 
joint program now before the committee. 

As the President stated in his message to the 
Congress,’ both the Department of State and the 
Atomic Energy Commission consider it of the 
greatest importance that the program be acted 
upon affirmatively by the Congress prior to the 
adjournment this summer. In subsequent testi- 
mony the Department of State and Atomic 
Energy Commission representatives will endeavor 
to make clear why urgent action is necessary to 
maintain the momentum which has now been 
developed in Europe. 


*Made before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
at the hearing on EURATOM agreements and EURATOM 
legislation on July 22 (press release 415). 

? For a Department announcement, the President’s mes- 
sage, the text of the agreement, and a memorandum of 
understanding, see BuLieTIn of July 14, 1958, p. 70. 
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A striking aspect of the joint program is the 
combination of practical and political appeal. 
The fundamental strength of the program is that 
it is rooted in the benefits to the enlightened self- 
interest of both parties. The element of self- 
interest is not to be excused; it is a guaranty that 
the program will lay the basis for healthy and 
fruitful between America and 
Europe. 

The agreement represents the confluence of two 
important historic developments: first, the peace- 
ful application of atomic energy, a policy high 
among the objectives of this Government; second, 
European unity, a result of European inspiration 
and a development on which the United States 
has looked with great interest and favor. Cer- 
tainly, bearing in mind our own history with the 
unification of the Thirteen Colonies in the 18th 
century, what American can be unresponsive to 
the gradual process unfolding in Europe and the 
movement to amalgamate the great strength and 
historic traditions of the six countries? 

There are, of course, specific advantages of spe- 
cial interest to the United States. The representa- 
tives of the Atomic Energy Commission will speak 
to the significant advantages we, and particularly 
American industry, will gain from this large-scale, 
cooperative effort to harness the atom for the pro- 
duction of economical nuclear energy. In this 
connection, EURATOM is unique in having a 
political status, including certain of the sovereign 
attributes of the state, which permits us to deal 
with it bilaterally. Combined with this political 
status is the scientific, industrial, and financial 
potential of six of the most developed nations in 
Europe. The successful implementation of the 
program will help maintain Western leadership in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The continu- 
ing attacks on EURATOM by the Soviet Union 
would seem to indicate that they draw the same 


cooperation 


conclusion. 

The higher conventional fuel costs in Europe 
than in the United States mean that atomic power 
will be economic in Europe before it is in the 
United States. United States progress in reactor 
research and development makes it possible and 
advantageous for us to collaborate with the Euro- 
peans in this program. The instruments for this 
collaboration are United States industry and 


European industry interested in embarking upon 
the production of nuclear components, both work- 
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ing with European utilities. Out of this program 
there may be expected to grow mutually beneficial 
licensing arrangements between these industries; 
scientists and engineers from both Europe and 
America will gain from intimate association in 
this major development program. 

The European desire to have six reactors in op- 
eration before 1963 means that heavy demands will 
be made on United States atomic energy industry 
to supply specialized reactor components. It 
should be stressed that all of the information de- 
veloped from the joint research and development 
program will be freely available on a nonexclusive 
basis both to United States and European industry. 
The joint program should be a major factor accel- 
erating atomic power development. 

Over the last 10 years both the executive and the 
congressional branches have expressed the sympa- 
thetic interest of the United States in European 
efforts to develop unity. The integration move- 
ment among the six has been looked upon as the 
most promising method to exploit the great eco- 
nomic and political energies of this area. Politi- 
cally, within the Atlantic Community, unity of the 
six nations will strengthen the ties with the United 
States and make possible programs on a scale 
which individually the nations could not attempt. 
The economic potential of linking the countries of 
this area in the three communities, the Coal and 
Steel Community, the Common Market, and the 
EURATOM Community, is recognized by all. 
EURATOM, with its interest in rapidly develop- 
ing a nuclear power program, presents a unique 
opportunity for the United States to work in in- 
timate association with Europe and to bring to 
bear the scientific, industrial, and financial re- 
sources of both the Community and the United 
States on a program which is sure to benefit the 
Community, the United States, and ultimately the 
entire world. The nature of the program permits 
EURATOM and the United States to enter into 
a special association—a joint endeavor to the end 
of a mutually beneficial interdependence utilizing 
efficiently the great latent resources of the Atlantic 
area more effectively to meet the Soviet challenge. 

As can be seen, the foregoing virtues of the 
program are by no means exclusively ours but 
of equal significance to the Europeans. But there 
are certain factors of more immediate significance 
to the Europeans. One of the most important is 
that the program will enable the Europeans to 
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augment their present atomic energy efforts and 
to take full advantage of the progress which has 
already been made in the United States, especially 
with reference to proven types of power reactors, 
and hence save much valuable time. The progress 
which will be made from this moment on, although 
of benefit to both sides, will be of immediate bene- 
fit and gain to Europe because of their mounting 
shortage and rising cost of conventional fuels. 

There is one other aspect of this matter that 
is of great importance to Western Europe. The 
closing of the Suez Canal and the interruption in 
the pipelines from Iraq last year brought sharply 
home to Western Europe the extent of their de- 
pendence on Middle East oil. Thanks to a large- 
scale increase in deliveries from the Western Hem- 
isphere, European industry was able to continue 
operating without any excessive ill effects. How- 
ever, the outlook for the future indicated that, as 
European demand for energy grew, their depend- 
ence on Middle East oil would also increase. In 
order to give themselves increased flexibility the 
EURATOM countries quite naturally decided to 
try and cover a portion of the increase in their 
energy requirements from an alternative source 
of energy, nuclear power. The events of the past 
week have highlighted the importance of this 
aspect of the EURATOM program. A strong 
nuclear-power industry in Europe should have 
the effect, through providing an alternative source 
of energy, of lessening the temptation to manipu- 
late petroleum deliveries for political reasons and 
should thereby help to lay the groundwork for 
a healthy and normal economic relationship be- 
tween petroleum supplier and petroleum con- 
sumer. The current crisis in the Middle East is 
surely dramatic evidence of Europe’s urgent need 
to develop nuclear power. 

Recently demonstrated evidences of advanced 
Soviet scientific and engineering capability have 
caused a serious and healthy reappraisal within 
the Atlantic Community of the extent to which the 
Western countries have been exploiting to the 
full their potential scientific strength and whether 
this strength is being mobilized through the most 
effective, cooperative arrangements. Voices in 
Europe have queried whether the historic posi- 
tion of the United States in the field of science, 
engineering, and general industrial development 
is not being overtaken by the Soviet Union. 
Atomic energy is rightfully considered a bell- 
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wether of scientific and industrial accomplish- 
ment. Rapid progress on a major program of 
the scope and character outlined in the documents 
before the committee will do much to dispel this 
questioning attitude and, furthermore, will lay 
the foundation for the kind of meaningful scien- 
tific cooperation which is indispensable to the 
survival of the West. 

In conclusion I should like to note that, while 
a great deal of the work of carrying out our 
policy involves the drudgery of the known and of 
the routine, we stand always prepared to meet 
new challenges with imagination and resourceful- 
ness. The joint U.S—-KURATOM program is one 
of these. It strikes out along new lines and takes 
full advantage of the great, but only barely ex- 
ploited, promise of atomic energy. We have, 
therefore, under this program the opportunity to 
employ our own substantial talents and industrial 
capacity in a joint endeavor which promises to 
enhance our position in Europe, increase their 
economic strength in a crucial area and at the 
right time, and to do this in the spirit of co- 
operation and trust which is the hallmark of the 
inner strength and future of the Atlantic 
Community. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Extend Public Law 480. Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. Hearings before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on Sales on Credit, 
H. R. 4358; Extend Act, S. 3420, H. R. 9893, H. R. 9894, 
and H. R. 10117; Barter and Exchange, H. R. 10487: 
Barter and Stockpiling, H. Con. Res. 224; Counterpart 
funds use, H. R. 11906. May 5-28 and July 3, 195s. 
345 pp. 

Trade Agreements Act Extension. Hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Finance on H. R. 12591, an act 
to extend the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes. Part 1, June 
20-26, 1958, 830 pp.; Part 2, June 27-July 3, 1958, 
6S7 pp. 

Double Taxation Conventions. Hearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations on supplementary 
income tax protocol with the United Kingdom (Ex. A, 
SSth Cong., 2d sess.) ; supplementary income tax con- 
vention with Belgium (Ex. B, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) ; 
and notification of extension of income tax convention 
with the United Kingdom (Ex. C, 85th Cong., 2d sess.). 
July 1, 1958. 53 pp. 

Double Tax Conventions. Report to accompany Ex. N, 
SSth Cong., Ist sess.; Ex. B, SSth Cong., 2d sess.; and 
Ex. C, 85th Cong., 2d sess. Exec. Rept. 1, July 7, 1958. 


29 pp. 
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Administration Recommends New Passport Legislation 


Following are texts of a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Congress transmitting 
certain recommendations relating to passport 
legislation, a letter from Secretary Dulles trans- 
mitting to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives a draft bill to implement the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions, and a statement made by 
Deputy Under Secretary Murphy before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the sub- 
ject of passport legislation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS! 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Since the earliest days of our Republic, the 
Secretary of State has had the authority to issue 
or deny passports. Historically this authority 
stems from the Secretary’s basic responsibilities as 
the principal officer of the President concerned 
with the conduct of foreign relations. Congress 
has over a period of years given the Secretary of 
State certain additional statutory authority in the 
field. 

In recent years the Secretary of State has based 
his limitation of passports on two general 
grounds. The first of these has been that an ap- 
plicant’s travel, usually to a specific country or 
countries, was inimical to United States foreign 
relations. The second of the general grounds of 
denial has been that the applicant is a member of 
the Communist Party; is under Communist Party 
discipline, domination, or control, or that the ap- 
plicant is traveling abroad to assist knowingly the 
international Communist movement. 

Recently the Supreme Court limited this power 
to deny passports under existing law. It is essen- 
tial that the Government today have power to 
deny passports where their possession would 
seriously impair the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States or would be inimical 
to the security of the United States. 

Moreover, the Secretary should have clear statu- 


1H. Doc. 417, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
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tory authority to prevent Americans from using 
passports for travel to areas where there is no 
means of protecting them, or where their presence 
would conflict with our foreign policy objectives 
or be inimical to the security of the United States. 
Such grounds for restricting or denying passports 
may or may not have any connection with the in- 
ternational Communist movement. They are, 
however, essential for the orderly conduct of our 
foreign relations and basic to the maintenance of 
our own national security. 

In exercising these necessary limitations on the 
issuance of passports, the executive branch is 
greatly concerned with seeing to it that the in- 
herent rights of American citizens are preserved. 
Any limitations on the right to travel can only 
be tolerated in terms of overriding requirements 
of our national security, and must be subject to 
substantive and procedural guaranties. 

The Secretary of State will submit to the Con- 
gress a proposed draft of legislation to carry out 
these recommendations. 

I wish to emphasize the urgency of the legisla- 
tion I have recommended. Each day and week 
that passes without it exposes us to great danger. 
I hope the Congress will move promptly toward 
its enactment. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Tue Wuirte Hovss, Jwy 7, 1958. 


THE SECRETARY’S LETTER TO VICE PRESIDENT 
NIXON? 


JuLy 7, 1958 


Dear Mr. Vice Presiwent: I transmit for the 
consideration of the Congress a draft bill * to im- 
plement the suggestions made by the President in 


7A similar letter was sent to Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

*The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Theodore Francis Green (S. 4110) and in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Kenneth B. Keating 
(H.R. 13318). 
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his message to the Congress of July 7, 1958 on the 
subject of passport legislation. 

As indicated by the President in his message to 
the Congress, the Supreme Court has ruled that 
the Government is without statutory authority to 
deny passports to supporters of the International 
Communist Movement. Enactment of the pro- 
posed draft bill would supply the authority now 
lacking. 

I think there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that we are today engaged for survival in a bitter 
struggle against the International Communist 
Movement. Congress itself has so concluded in 
numerous statutory findings and Congressional 
reports. The International Communist Move- 
ment seeks everywhere to thwart United States 
foreign policy. It seeks on every front to in- 
fluence foreign governments and peoples against 
the United States and eventually by every means, 
including violence, to encircle the United States 
and subordinate us to its will. The issuance of 
United States passports to supporters of that 
Movement facilitates their travel to and in for- 
eign countries. It clothes them when abroad with 
all the dignity and protection that our Govern- 
ment affords. Surely our Government should be 
in a position to deny passports to such persons. 

In view of the urgency of this matter, it is my 
hope that the Congress may proceed promptly to 
a consideration of the draft bill as a preliminary 
to its early enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHN Foster DULLES 


Attachment: 
Draft Bill. 


The Honorable 
Ricuarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
MURPHY ‘ 


I appreciate very much the opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee on the subject of pass- 
port legislation. This is a subject which recently 
has attracted a great deal of public attention and 
one which has long been of historical interest. 
My attention was drawn over the weekend to an 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on July 16 (press release 406). 
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excellent article on the subject in the Washington 
Post. That article traced the historical develop- 
ment of control by governments of the travel of 
their citizens. The writer referred to the right of 
an orderly citizen not involved in crime to travel 
abroad in peacetime as a basic right under Anglo- 
Saxon law. He quoted the provisions of the 
Magna Charta which states: 

It shall be lawful to any person, for the future, to go 
out of our kingdom, and to return, safely and securely, 
by land or by water, saving his allegiance to us, unless 
it be in time of war, for some short space, for the com- 
mon good of the kingdom: excepting prisoners and out- 
laws, according to the laws of the land, and of the 
people of the nation at war against us... . 


Now in thinking over this provision of the 
Magna Charta I find nothing in the legislation 
which the administration has proposed on this 
subject in contradiction to the principles stated in 
the Magna Charta. The policy of our Govern- 
ment is to promote the travel of its citizens. As 
proof of that policy, Mr. Chairman, witness the 
fact that during the calendar year of 1957 the De- 
partment of State issued and renewed 580,946 
passports and refused only 8. The record of 
earlier years is similar. However, as recognized 
in the Magna Charta the state has an obligation 
for the common good to exercise some controls 
over passports in times of war and national emer- 
gency. The bill before you is directed to that end 
and is based on the present existence of a national 
emergency. 

I am sure that no member of this committee 
has any illusions about the nature of the struggle 
in which our country is now engaged with the 
international Communist movement. 

At present we are the unhappy witnesses of a 
movement under the banner of international com- 
munism to destroy not only the Government of 
the United States but the social system on which 
it and other free governments are founded. It 
is only necessary to read the violent statements of 
the Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev, who during 
the past days excoriated the Yugoslav leader- 
ship, especially in the person of President Tito, 
for deviation. What is that deviation? Simply 
stated, it consists of the proposition that a social- 
ist state has the right to choose its own road in the 
construction of socialism. But the Soviet leader- 
ship, backed by—nay, even goaded on by— 
the present rulers of Red China, declares that 
there can be not the slightest deviation from the 
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Marxist-Leninist program of world domination 
by even a socialist country. That leaves capi- 
talist countries, among which our own, targets 
earmarked for methodical destruction by the 
various means which have unfortunately become 
familiar to all of us during recent years. 

Now these means involve warfare of various 
types. Warfare is not necessarily at every stage 
a war with weapons of physical destruction. In 
the lexicon of international communism no means 
is excluded; in its program the end justifies the 
means. ‘Thus Communist penetration of the po- 
litical and social institutions of the bourgeois 
countries by subversive means is a type of war- 
fare and is standard practice. The dogma of 
Lenin and his later disciples, whether the Stalins 
or the Trotskys, the Khrushchevs or the Maos of 
the present day, requires a crusade in which strug- 
gle is unrelenting. The use of the citizens of the 
“bourgeois” countries wherever possible is eagerly 
sought. Contacts with them are necessary, and 
travel by them is essential. Party conferences in 
many countries and meetings of a host of front 
organizations throughout the world are an es- 
sential part of the apparatus. To attend them 
travel is necessary. Those who attend meetings 
of the front organizations may be ardent Com- 
munists; others, the innocent who lend themselves, 


their prestige and facilities to the development of 
contacts and operations so necessary to the inter- 
national Communist movement. 

I have heard it said that there is no use in 
attempting to prevent travel by Communist cour- 
iers because they always have the diplomatic 


pouch available to them. This argument makes 
no more sense than to say that businessmen need 
not travel abroad because they have the mails 
available to them. No, gentlemen, make no mis- 
take about it. If you prevent American Com- 
munist couriers and agents from traveling abroad, 
you will have dealt the Communist movement a 
very serious blow. 

In recognition of this fact, the Congress has 
already, in the Walter-McCarran Act, prohibited 
the travel of Communists and those affiliated with 
the movement info this country. However, that 
effort to prevent the entry of Communist agents 
and agitators with their financing and instruc- 
tions from headquarters serves very little purpose 
if the American members of the Communist ap- 
paratus are now to be allowed to travel freely 
out of the country. This is a two-way street, and, 
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to be effective, both ends must be blocked. To 
block the other end of that street, legislation of 
the type that we have before us is most urgently 
needed. 

Now all this is well known, and I apologize for 
taking the time of the committee to describe it. 
I do so because the citation of the Magna Charta 
came to my attention. I have profound respect 
for that document which has meant so much and 
means so much to the liberties cherished by free 
men everywhere. I firmly believe that legislation 
of the type now before you is entirely consistent 
with that document. It is intended, among other 
things, to provide a free government the means to 
defend itself against what amounts to an inter- 
national conspiracy to destroy those very indi- 
vidual liberties emphasized by some of the op- 
ponents of any control of the passport privilege. 
Ample check on abuse of the discretion sought for 
the Secretary of State is provided. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court and the prompt 
compliance by the Department of State with the 
Court’s ruling are evidence, if any is needed, that 
this is a Government which respects the rule of 
law. 


Urgent Need for Action 


But the need for action to remedy this situation 
is urgent. The President in his personal message 
last week to the Congress emphasized the urgent 
need for action. The need is urgent because, as 
the President pointed out, the Supreme Court’s 
decision of June 16 severely limited the authority 
of the Secretary of State to deny passports. The 
Supreme Court specifically said that the Secre- 
tary has no authority, in the absence of statute, 
to deny passports to persons who are members 
of the Communist Party or affiliated with that 
party. Thus, since June 16, our Government has 
been powerless to deny passports to known mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or to those who 
have had a long and proven record of Communist 
activities. Already some 60-odd applicants of 
this type have been issued passports and are in 
a position to travel abroad to make their con- 
tribution to the international Communist move- 
ment. At the moment we have 70 more applica- 
tions from persons of this sort that are pending. 
Under the Supreme Court decision we have no 
right and no ground to do other than to issue 
passports to these applicants. I cannot say that 
they are all espionage agents or couriers for the 
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Communist Party. I can say that, on the basis 
of their records and our past experience, we have 
every reason to believe that they are going abroad 
to make some contribution to the international 
Communist movement. But under the present 
state of the law we are powerless to stop them. 

Today we have only 70 applicants of this type, 
but I think I can safely predict that, if Congress 
adjourns without having granted authority to the 
Department to deny such applications, we will 
have many, many more such applications. The 
greatest value of having authority to deny is not 
in the number of actual applications that are 
finally denied; the value of having such author- 
ity is that the Communist Party and its various 
apparati, knowing that authority exists, do not 
apply for passports. The authority acts as a 
restraint which has an effect far beyond the actual 
number of denials. Without this restraint, I feel 
it safe to predict that within a matter of months 
large numbers of known Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers will be seized with a sudden 
urge to travel. This is no time, particularly in 
view of the heightened tension of the present 
state of the cold war and the long-range objectives 
of the Soviets themselves, for the Government to 
be powerless to prevent these travels. 


The Administration’s Bill 

I think it may now be appropriate, if the com- 
mittee permits, for me to comment briefly on some 
aspects of the administration’s bill, S. 4110, which 
I understand is before you. I know that a num- 
ber of other passport bills are also before this 
committee and other committees of Congress. 
Some of these bills we have had an opportunity 
to comment upon, others we have not. I have 
no doubt that there is merit in all of them, and I 
know that all of them have helped to form our 
own thinking. In presenting its own bill the 
administration does not wish to imply that it 
necessarily rejects or opposes any of the very 
valuable contributions which have been made to 
this difficult matter by the many other bills now 
before Congress. However, the administration 
felt there was an advantage in forwarding its own 
bill to the Congress in order to crystallize views 
and in order to lay before you our own thinking 
based on practical experience that the executive 
branch has had in operating the passport pro- 
gram. 
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We make no claim that the bill before you is 
perfect in every respect. However, the bill now 
before you was drafted in close collaboration be- 
tween the competent officers of the Department 
of State and the Department of Justice. It has 
the approval and vigorous support of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the President’s highest legal 
authority, the Attorney General. The most care- 
ful attention has been paid in drafting this bill to 
give the maximum protection of due process of 
law to any limitations contained in it. The ex- 
ecutive branch recognizes that limitations placed 
on the constitutional right to travel—even though 
those limitations are necessary to the national 
security—must be applied with scrupulous regard 
to affording the maximum protection to the indi- 
vidual’s constitutional rights. It is our best judg- 
ment that the bill before you gives the Secretary 
of State the authority he needs to control the 
issuance of passports during a period of national 
emergency, while at the same time avoiding such 
arbitrary use of that authority as might be found 
unconstitutional. The bill before you is a major 
effort on which a great deal of time and study has 
been spent to present orderly legislation covering 
the entire field of passport authority. It is de- 
signed to be an overall passport bill. <A bill of 
this kind has not been acted on by the Congress 
since 1926, 

The administration’s bill is based upon the 
premise that every citizen has the right to a pass- 
port unless the citizen falls into certain carefully 
Those categories are enumer- 
The first five cate- 


defined categories. 
ated in section 103 of the bill. 
gories and the first subcategory of category 6 are, 
we believe, entirely clear and definite. They pro- 
vide specific legal standards. We believe they are 
not subject to attack on the grounds of vagueness. 

There are two additional categories of the bill 
before you, however, which are broader in con- 
text and less definitive. Those are numbers (11) 
and (ili) in category 6. 
the Secretary of State is authorized not to issue 
passports to “Persons as to whom it is determined 
upon substantial grounds that their activities or 
presence abroad or their possession of a passport 
would:” first, seriously impair the conduct of the 
foreign relations of the United States, or second, 
be inimical to the security of the United States. 
These two provisions clearly allow to the Secre- 
It is our be- 


Under those provisions 


tary broad discretionary powers. 
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lief, however, that they do not allow him, as the 
principal delegate of the President in the field of 
foreign affairs, any broader discretionary powers 
than the Secretary has by virtue of existing con- 
gressional enactments and the President’s consti- 
tutional prerogative to conduct our foreign rela- 
tions and to protect our national security. We 
are in fact maintaining that position in the courts 
today. However, in the light of the Supreme 
Court’s restrictive interpretation of existing 
statutes, we believe that there are advantages to 
having this authority of the Secretary’s more 
specifically defined by Congress in a statute. 
Under the next section of the bill, section 104, 
we are asking Congress to make certain findings 
that would tie the limitation on the issuance of 
passports to supporters of the international Com- 
munist movement into the Executive’s broad au- 
thority to conduct our foreign relations. It is our 
conviction, based on past experience and volu- 
minous evidence, that the travel abroad of sup- 
porters of the Communist movement in fact lends 
comfort and support to that movement. We be- 


lieve there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
comfort and support lent to the Communist move- 
ment from whatever source does in fact impair 
the foreign relations of the United States and is 


in fact inimical to its security. Section 104 would 
spell out those facts. Section 104 would erect 
the legislative presumption that would enable us 
to deny passports to persons whose records over 
the last 10 years indicate that they are supporters 
of the international Communist movement on the 
grounds that travel abroad of such persons im- 
pairs our foreign relations and endangers our 
national security. 

We do not believe that anybody who is ac- 
quainted with the facts of the cold war can seri- 
ously deny that these findings and presumptions 
are accurate and overwhelmingly supported by 
the evidence. Such congressional findings would 
be, in our view, essential to the Executive in ap- 
plying these limitations. I venture to believe that 
there is not a man in this room who seriously be- 
lieves that a hardened Communist who alleges he 
is going abroad for innocent purposes is not in 
fact traveling for some more sinister purpose. It 
is that experience and that commonsense knowl- 
edge of every one of you of the facts of life of the 
cold war which we are asking the Congress to 
incorporate into statutory findings in section 104 
of the administration’s bill. 
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I have attempted to describe briefly the basic 
authority which the Executive is seeking in this 
bill and the reasons why we think such authority 
is necessary. However, I should like to make it 
entirely clear that there is nothing in this bill 
which in any way detracts from the constitu- 
tional right of American citizens to speak freely, 
whether at home or abroad. I can assure you that 
under this bill the State Department will not be 
in a position to deny passports to persons whose 
sole activity abroad would be to voice their own 
opinions and, should they be so inclined, criticize 
our foreign policy. Under the review procedures 
which are clearly specified in this bill any denial 
of a passport would be subject to careful scrutiny 
ultimately by the Secretary himself. We are 
keenly aware that any exercise of the Secretary’s 
discretion in this area would be subject to close 
review by the courts. We have no desire to ad- 
minister this authority or, indeed, any other au- 
thority which we may have in the field of pass- 
ports in such a way as to impair the constitutional 
rights of our citizens. 

That, gentlemen, concludes my comments on 
the matter before us. I and the other officers here 
with me are, of course, available to the committee 
for questions. Since many of your questions may 
deal with detailed legal or technical matters, I 
hope the committee will allow me from time to 
time to refer such questions either to Mr. Loftus 
Becker, the Department’s Legal Adviser, or Mr. 
Roderic O’Connor, Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, usder whose 
jurisdiction the Passport Office falls. Miss 
Frances Knight, Director of that Office, and other 
appropriate officers are also here to supply your 
committee with any information you may desire. 
We are anxious for a full and informative discus- 
sion of all aspects of this complex matter. But 
we are also anxious for prompt congressional ac- 
tion on what we believe to be an urgent and press- 
ing need. The executive branch is convinced 
that our national security is threatened by the 
free issuance of passports to American support- 
ers of the international Communist movement 
who wish to travel abroad. Without congres- 
sional authority we cannot deny such passports. 
We are asking Congress to provide that authority 
on an urgent basis. Our national security re- 
quires no less. 
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Current Trends in European Migration 


TENTH SESSION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND EIGHTH SESSION OF COUNCIL 
OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


by George L. Warren 


In order to facilitate the movement of migrants 
and refugees from overpopulated areas of Europe, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) was established at Brussels in 
1951 on the initiative of the United States. The 
Council, consisting of all 27 member governments 
of the Committee, and the Executive Committee 
of 9 governments were established under the pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

The eighth session of the Council of the Migra- 
tion Committee was convened at Geneva on May 8 
and adjourned on May 14, 1958. The tenth ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee was convened on 
April 28 and adjourned on May 13, 1958.1 Mr. 
Gordon Jockel (Australia) presided as chairman 
of the Council and Baron van Boetzelaer (Nether- 
lands) as chairman of the Executive Committee. 
All members of the Council and the Executive 
Committee except Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
Paraguay were represented at the sessions, which 
were held at the headquarters of the International 
Labor Organization. Specialized agencies of the 
United Nations and voluntary organizations 
active in the field of migration attended as ob- 
servers. 

During the course of the session all the govern- 
ment representatives found occasion to express 
the regrets of their governments on the resigna- 
tion of Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., as Director, to 
compliment him on the services which he had 


*For an article by Mr. Warren on the ninth session 
of the Executive Committee and the seventh session of 
the Council, see BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1958, p. 75. 

*Mr. McCollum is Deputy Administrator for Refugee 
Programs, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 
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rendered to ICEM, and to wish him well in re- 
tirement. Mr. Tittmann remained in the Direc- 
tor’s chair until all matters concerning actions 
taken prior to the session had been disposed of by 
the Council. 


Election of Director 

The U.S. representative, Robert S. MeCollum,? 
nominated Marcus Daly (United States) for ap- 
pointment as Director of ICEM to succeed Mr. 
Tittmann, resigned. The nomination was sec- 
onded by the representatives of the Netherlands, 
Italy, Australia, Venezuela, Israel, Belgium, and 
the Union of South Africa. By unanimous ac- 
tion of the Council, Mr. Daly was appointed Di- 
rector of ICEM from May 14, 1958, and accepted 
the appointment. He remained in attendance at 
the Council session. 


Financial Report for 1957 

The reports of the Director and of the External 
Auditors on Income and Expenditures for 1957 
raised no substantive questions and were accepted 
by the Council. Income for administration 





@ Mr. Warren, author of the above article, 
is Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, Department of State. He served as act- 
ing U.S. representative at the tenth session of 
the ICEM Executive Committee and princi- 
pal adviser to the U.S. delegation at the 


eighth session of the ICEM Council. 3 
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amounted to $2,770,779 and for operations $44,- 
b] 
‘f ‘ 


457,965. Expenditure for ad- 
ministration was $2,770,647 and for operations 
$44.051,140—total, $46,821,787. The carryover 
of funds to 1958 totaled $636,178. 


2,7 
687,186—total, $4 


Director’s Report for 1957 


Mr. Tittmann reported a total movement of 
194,074 refugees under ICEM auspices in 1957, 
the highest annual volume to date. He cited the 
work of ICEM in cooperation with the govern- 
ments in reestablishing Hungarian refugees from 
Austria and Yugoslavia and called particular at- 
tention to the more selective requirements of the 
immigration countries and the changing condi- 
tions in the countries of emigration in Europe. 
In response to the latter, larger intra-Kuropean 
movements of migrants might be envisaged and 
closer cooperation would be required between 
ICEM and the European regional agencies work- 
ing toward the greater mobility of workers. He 
made a special plea for more consultations un- 
der ICEM auspices between emigration and im- 
migration countries in formulating their respec- 
tive programs and in developing programs of 
movement to take place with ICEM assistance. 

After commenting on certain misleading ref- 
erences in the report to movements to the United 
States, the U.S. representative complimented the 
Director on an excellent report. 

The French and Danish representatives ques- 
tioned the Director’s forecast that migration from 
Europe on the scale of previous years would still 
be required and were not convinced that such 
movements should be stimulated by the expansion 
of vocational training for potential migrants. 

The Belgian representative expressed gratifica- 
tion that ICEM had moved approximately 350,- 
000 refugees between 1952 and 1957, constituting 
46 percent of the total movements secured. This 
result had been achieved by substantial contribu- 
tions from governments in cash and openings for 
refugees and notably in close cooperation with 
the Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees. He recognized that current and im- 
pending economic reorganization in Europe might 
affect the volume of migration from Europe in 
the future and that the momentum of movements 
previously achieved could not be maintained un- 
less countries overseas were prepared to offer 
higher standards of living than those available to 
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workers in Europe under changing European con- 
ditions. He urged the emigration and immigra- 
tion countries most immediately concerned to seek 
solutions of present difficulties in the migration 
process. 

The Swedish representative acknowledged that 
1957 had been a very significant year in ICEM’s 
experience and expressed appreciation of the role 
which ICEM had played in the movement of 
refugees and of the services which ICEM had 
rendered in assistance to his own Government in 
the selection of refugees which Sweden was will- 
ing to receive. He noted the close cooperation 
which existed between ICEM and the High Com- 
missioner’s Office but regretted that the Director’s 
report did not indicate that any agreement had 
been concluded to define the exact tasks which 
were to be assigned in the future to ICEM in 
carrying out this collaboration. 

While the Swedish representative supported 
the principle of the free movement of migrants, 
he believed that emigration should take place only 
after governments of emigration had instituted 
policies of full employment within their coun- 
tries. ICEM should not appeal to governments 
for assistance in securing a high volume of emi- 
gration but rather should grant international as- 
sistance to emigration solely to the sector of the 
problem which might remain after policies of full 
employment had been adopted and implemented 
by governments facing pressures of population. 
He questioned ICEM’s objective to assist the 
movement of skilled manpower from Europe un- 
der a concept of the interdependence of member 
governments of ICEM and any expansion of 
ICEM’s area of recruitment of migrants, such as 
to the United Kingdom and Denmark. 

The Swiss representative noted that the number 
of aliens present in Switzerland constituted 11.5 
percent of the population of that country in 1957 
and 53 percent of the total increase in population 
since 1955. Switzerland was therefore making a 
substantial direct contribution toward solving the 
problems of overpopulation in certain countries 
in Europe. 

Without commenting on the issues raised by the 
Director’s report, the German representative an- 
nounced that his Government had reached an 
agreement with the ICEM administration to 
make a lump sum contribution of DM 3 million 
to the operational expenditures of the Committee 
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for each of the years 1958 and 1959. This sum 
would be in substitution for, but well in excess of, 
the former per capita contribution payable on 
the number of migrants estimated to leave Ger- 
many in the 2 years in question and would there- 
fore, in effect, include a contribution to the Spe- 
cial Fund. This action was taken to resolve cer- 
tain internal procedural and political problems 
arising in Germany with respect to the contribu- 
tion to ICEM. The German representative ex- 
pressed the hope that other governments might be 
encouraged by the action of Germany to make 
lump-sum contributions to ICEM’s operational 
expenditures and thus provide greater flexibility 
to the administration in the use of ICEM’s free 
funds. He restated the policy of the German 
Government to control all assisted movements 
from Germany, including those of aliens and 
refugees, by arranging for such movements 
through formal bilateral agreements with other 
governments. 

Representative Francis E. Walter, who was the 
alternate U.S. representative, paid tribute to the 
work which ICEM had done in moving refugees 
out of Europe but reminded the Council that re- 
newed vigor was required to pursue the basic pur- 
pose of ICEM to increase migration from the 
overcrowded countries. He urged that less em- 
phasis be placed upon actual. movements under 
ICEM’s auspices and more emphasis on opening 
up new opportunities for the flow of migrants to 
overseas countries. 

After a number of representatives had indi- 
cated that they would extend their remarks in the 
discussion of the Third Working Group report, 
the resolution noting the Director’s report was 
adopted by the Council. 


Progress Report 

The discussion on the progress report centered 
on the sharp drop in overall movements out of 
Europe in the first 4 months of 1958, the necessity 
for increasing the movement, particularly of 
Hungarian and Yugoslav refugees from Austria 
and Italy, and the special problems which the 
Netherlands Government is facing in the return 
of an additional 50,000 Dutch nationals from 
Indonesia. Some representatives considered the 
drop in movements temporary, not calling for 
special measures of counteraction, while the 
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Italian and Latin American representatives con- 
sidered the trend of lower movements to be of a 
more permanent nature which should be met 
vigorously by expanding technical services, such 
as vocational training, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of all countries of immigration for 
a higher percentage of skilled migrants in their 
total intake of immigrants. This discussion was 
inconclusive as the Council voted to note the 
report. 


Report on European Refugees in Far East 

The report on refugees of European origin in 
the Far East received substantial consideration 
in the Executive Committee and brief formal ac- 
tion in the Council. The report indicated that 
2,979 refugees had been moved out of Hong Kong 
in 1957, leaving 1,141 awaiting transport cen Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. Between January 1 and May 3, 


1958, 385 had entered Hong Kong and 690 had 
departed, leaving 836 in Hong Kong on May 


3. It was estimated that, with a total of 485 en- 
tries and 1,360 departures from January through 
June 1958, 266 refugees would remain in Hong 
Kong on that date, with 5,000 overseas visas 
available in Hong Kong for the 10,000 still 
awaiting Hong Kong transit visas on mainland 
China. 

Governments had contributed a total of 
$425,743 in 1957, of which $129,734 remained 
available for 1958 movements. Including the 
carryover from 1957, income in the amount of 
$600,683 had been made available to ICEM up to 
May 3, 1958, for movements in 1958. The Execu- 
tive Committee recommended that the Director 
collaborate with the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees in appealing jointly to governments 
to contribute additional funds to make possible a 
total movement in 1958 of over 3,600 refugees 
from Hong Kong. The Council adopted a resolu- 
tion to this effect. Switzerland announced an 
additional contribution at the session. 


Budget and Plan of Expenditure for 1958 

The administration presented a revised esti- 
mate of total movement for 1958 of 126,660. 
While individual items of this estimate were con- 
sidered to be high or low according to certain 
circumstances, the Council finally accepted the 


total estimate on balance as practical. Both the 
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Italian and Greek representatives deplored the 
reduced possibilities of movements from their 
countries in 1958, and the Australian, Brazilian, 
and Canadian representatives agreed to give con- 
sideration to these interventions in the further 
development of their immigration programs dur- 
ing the year. 

In response to a Canadian suggestion made at 
the session of the ICEM Working Group in Wash- 
ington in February, the administration proposed 
consideration of four pilot projects for inclusion 
in the 1958 budget involving total expenditures of 
$650,000: (a) a project of research in Latin 
America, $50,000; (b) an international vocational 
training center in Europe, $250,000; (c) a nurs- 
ery farm settlement in the Argentine, $200,000; 
and (d) a project for training reception and 
placement officials, $150,000. In presenting these 
projects the administration admitted that they 
were only in the initial stages of development. 
They were presented in effect as illustrative of the 
kinds of projects which might conceivably be de- 
veloped in future efforts to increase the volume 
of migration from Europe. The proposal of the 
pilot projects precipitated a lively debate in the 
Executive Committee which was continued in the 
meetings of the Council. The Italian representa- 
tive and the representatives of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries urged the inclusion of the projects 
in the 1958 budget. This would involve authority 
to the administration to spend funds immediately 
in implementing the projects proposed. 

The representatives of the European Govern- 
ments generally were frankly skeptical of the 
desirability of ICEM’s becoming involved in the 
field of vocational training in Europe. They 
considered this to be an area of active interest in 
the European regional agencies, such as the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation 
and the European Common Market, and in the 
International Labor Organization. They cited 
the longer experience of these agencies with the 
problem of training and the difficulties to be en- 
countered in insuring that migrants trained by 
ICEM would actually emigrate overseas rather 
than accept work opportunities which would be 
increasingly available to them in the developing 
economic situation in Europe. 

Apart from these considerations, the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Canada, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the 
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United States were in principle unwilling to ap- 
prove projects which their home governments had 
not had an opportunity to consider in advance 
and with respect to which they had no present 
instructions. They also pointed out that the life 
of the projects proposed would extend over more 
than one year and that projects of this nature 
could not wisely be undertaken by ICEM unless 
the financing of each project to its completion was 
assured in advance. Although all representatives 
expressed their willingness to give consideration 
to any proposals which offered the prospect of 
stimulating increased movements, many were 
anxious’to consider other proposals which might 
be developed after further study and were doubt- 
ful whether the particular projects proposed by 
the administration would in fact produce demon- 
strable results in increased movements. 

The U.S. representative reminded the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Council that ICEM was 
presently spending approximately $4 million an- 
nually in processing, embarkation, reception, and 
placement services and in the preparation of mi- 
grants for emigration—an expenditure for which 
dependable sources of corresponding annual in- 
come had not yet been developed. It was pro- 
posed that these expenditures in the 1958 budget 
be met by governmental contributions of $1,500,- 
000 to the Special Fund; reimbursements from 
migrants, $1,150,000; miscellaneous income, 
$300,000; and the carryover from operations from 
1957, $388,000. Reimbursements from migrants 
were on a descending scale and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts and the carryover of funds from the pre- 
vious year were undependable sources of income 
on which to base annually increasing expenditures 
for services. It would therefore be only sound 
judgment for ICEM first to secure adequate re- 
curring income, such as from increased govern- 
ment contributions to the Special Fund, to meet 
present expenditures for services which have the 
nature of fixed charges before embarking on new 
projects for which additional new income was not 
yet in sight. The problem of financing services 
currently performed had not yet been satis- 
factorily resolved by the Council. 

The response of the Brazilian and Venezuelan 
representatives to this problem, which has been 
the continuing concern of the Working Group, 
was to suggest a reappraisal of the use of ICEM’s 
free funds by the administration with a view to 
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reducing the amount of such funds applied to the 
high transport costs of longer-haul movements 
and to increasing the funds available for more 
services in facilitating movements from Italy and 
Greece to the Latin American countries. 

The Italian representative posed the issue of the 
pilot projects by proposing the inclusion of 
$500,000 for their implementation in the 1958 
budget and plan of expenditure. Such inclusion 
would carry with it authority to the administra- 
tion to raise and spend funds for the projects pro- 
posed. In the light of the discussion, the admin- 
istration finally proposed, as a compromise, the 
inclusion of a supplementary estimate of $500,000 
for pilot projects, with the proviso that such pro- 
jects could not be initiated or funds raised or 
spent for their implementation without the ex- 
press decision and direction of the Council at the 
next session. This proposal was accepted by the 
Council, and the budget and plan of expenditure 
for 1958 in the total amount of $34,892,646 was 
thereupon adopted. The total movement envis- 
aged for 1958 was 126,660, a substantial reduction 
from that of 1957. Some optimism was expressed, 
however, that movements in the latter half of the 
year might help to raise this figure. 


Third Report of the Working Group 


The third report of the Working Group, cover- 
ing the broad range of unresolved problems which 
ICEM is facing, specifically recommended the 
separate presentation in future budgets of the ex- 
penditures for transport costs, international or 
operational services, including grants to voluntary 
agencies, and services of a technical assistance 


nature. The report also recommended adoption 
by the Council of certain principles and policies 
as a guide to the administration in conducting 
ICEM’s operations. The proposed changes in 
the presentation of future budgets were readily 
adopted by the Counci! in the hope that govern- 
ments would thereby be encouraged to allocate 
specific contributions to the expenditures for serv- 
ices after these had been clearly set forth in sepa- 
rate sections of the operational budget. 

The Executive Committee in dealing with the 
Working Group’s draft resolution on policies sub- 
stituted two draft resolutions for the Council’s 
consideration, one dealing with directives to the 
administration in organizing the financing of 
movements and the other containing policies of a 
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more general nature. The resolution on the fi- 
nancing of movements included inter alia a state- 
ment of a minimum standard of per capita contri- 
bution by governments to specific movements of 
$40 per migrant moved. The Council adopted 
this resolution without debate. The second reso- 
lution referred to the interdependence of mem- 
ber governments and listed the objectives of se- 
curing greater cooperation among governments 
and with the administration in formulating mi- 
gration plans and of broadening the opportunities 
for migration from Europe by securing better ad- 
justment between the skills of available migrants 
and the requirements of receiving countries. This 
resolution was amended by the Council after inter- 
ventions by the European representatives. Cer- 
tain policies recommended for Council considera- 
tion in the second Working Group report of 
August 1957 were added to the Executive Com- 
mittee draft as a result of the discussions, and the 
resolution as amended was unanimously adopted. 

Between February 1952 and December 31, 1957, 
ICEM moved a total of 762,873 migrants and 
refugees. Of this total, 348,403, or 46 percent, 
were refugees of different categories. Hungarian 
refugees, of whom there were 94,297, constituted 
the largest single group. In 1956 and 1957 gov- 
ernment contributions for the movement of 
refugees accounted for $32,229,434 of ICEM’s 
total income. 


UNESCO Director General Visits 
the Department of State 
Press release 404 dated July 15 


Luther H. Evans, Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, met on July 15 with an inter- 
departmental group at the Department of State 
to discuss recent developments in the Organiza- 
tion’s program and plans for the future. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the National Research Council, 
the U.S. Information Agency, and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration participated 
in the meeting. 

Assistant Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs Francis O. Wilcox, speaking for the 
Department of State, noted that on July 4 Dr. 
Evans completed his fifth year as head of 
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UNESCO. He pointed out that this Government 
has watched with particular interest the progress 
made by UNESCO under Dr. Evans’ leadership. 
He said: 

We have been gratified with the steady increase in 
the effectiveness of UNESCO's program during Dr. Evans’ 
term as Director General. We feel that the adoption of 
the “major project’ concept—programs that deal with 
problems common to a number of member states—has 
supplied a needed element of concentration in the Organi- 
zation’s program. Three such projects have been 
launched. 

One in particular, the campaign to extend primary 
education in Latin America, has drawn an enthusiastic 
response from the other Americas. Even though the 
project is still in the initial stages of development, the 
funds already appropriated to it by individual Latin 
American governments far exceed the sum allocated to 
it by UNESCO for the first 2 years of operation. The 
United States has a special interest in this project because 
it serves as an effective complement to our bilateral 
programs in the area of education in Latin America. 


After this Washington visit, Dr. Evans will 
go to Central and South America to discuss with 
the directors of the program and government 
representatives the project’s future. 


Dr. Pickering To Represent U.S. 
at U.N. Regional Planning Seminar 


The Department of State announced on July 
14 (press release 401) the designation of Ernest 
Pickering, dean of the College of Applied Arts, 
University of Cincinnati, and chairman of the 
Cincinnati Planning Commission, as the U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations Seminar on 
Regional Planning in Relation to Urbanization 
and Industrialization, which is scheduled to meet 
at Tokyo, Japan, beginning July 28, 1958. 

This seminar is to discuss a variety of problems 
relating to land use and physical planning, espe- 
cially as related to urbanization and industriali- 
zation. Subject matter will include city plan- 
ning, regional planning, housing community facil- 
ities, transport and communications, and admin- 
istration and financing. The aim of the seminar 
is to consider how the problems arising out of 
rapid urbanization in connection with industrial- 
ization can be ameliorated in the Asia and Far 
East region by sound regional and urban planning. 











Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. 
Geneva September 19, 1949. 
26, 1952. TIAS 2487. 
Notification by United Kingdom of application to: 

Bailiwick of Guernsey (with reservations) and States 
of Jersey (with reservations and declarations), May 
28, 1958. 


Done at 
Entered into force March 


Narcotic Drugs 


Convention relating to the suppression of the abuse of 
opium and other drugs, signed at The Hague January 
23, 1912, as amended by the protocol signed at Lake 
Success December 11, 1946. Entered into force Feb- 
ruary 11, 1915, and December 11, 1946. 38 Stat. 1912; 
TIAS 1671 and 1859. 

Accession deposited: Indonesia, May 29, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of December 31, 1956 (TIAS 3725 and 3864). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington June 30, 
1958. Entered into force June 30, 1958. 


Mexico 


Agreement providing for the allocation of ultra-high- 
frequency channels for television. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at México, D.F., July 16, 1958. Entered 
into force July 16, 1958. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


| 
| 
| 


Designations 


Robert W. Zimmermann as_ special assistant for 
SEATO affairs, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, effective 
July 21. 

William N. Dale as Deputy Director, Office of British 
Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, effec- 
tive July 24. 

Barr V. Washburn as Executive Director, Bureau of 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, effec- 
tive July 24. 

James P. Grant as Deputy Director for Program and 
Planning, International Cooperation Administration, ef- 
fective July 28. (For biographie details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 420 dated July 25.) 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 21-27 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Releases issued prior to July 21 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 401 of July 14, 
404 of July 15, and 406 of July 16. 
No. Date 
7414 7/21 U.S. ships DDT overseas for malaria 
eradication. 
415 /22 Dillon: Joint 
Energy. 
Program revisions for Prime Minister 
Nkrumah’s visit. 
Dulles to stop at Bonn en route to 
London. 
Welcoming remarks: Nixon, Nkrumah. 
France to terminate civil air transport 
agreement. 
Grant named ICA Deputy Director for 
Program and Planning (rewrite). 
First DLF loan to private business 
firm. 
/25 President signs legislation on working 
conditions in Canal Zone. 
7/26 Eisenhower message to President of 
Panama. 
Aide memoire to U.S.S.R. on Geneva 
talks. 
Decision to cancel nuclear test demon 
stration. 


Subject 


Committee on Atomic 


7/26 


7/26 
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